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PREFACE 



The official designation of 1975 as International Women's Year by the United Nations General Assembly 
was accompanied by the statement of three general goals: (1) to promote equality between men and 
women; (2) to support the full integration of women into the economic, social, and cultural life of their 
countries; and (3) to recognize and encourage the role of women in the development of international coop- 
eration and world peace. The vast array of statistical information compiled by the U.S. Government can 
aid in providing an assessment of past progress, especially toward the first two of these goals, and can serve 
as a yardstick against which to measure future progress. Therefore, in recognition of International Women's 
Year, the Bureau of the Census has compiled a variety of data bearing on the changing social and economic 
status of women in the United States. 

This report was planned and coordinated in the Population Division by Paula J. Schneider, Chief, Labor 
Force Statistics Branch. Contributions to the preparation of specific chapters were made by Rosalind R. 
Bruno, Karen A. Crook, Edward W. Fernandez, Olga V. Fonville, Lynne R. Heltman, Karen M. Mills, 
Victor IV). Valdisera, and Linda J. Waite. 
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A STATISTICAL PORTRAIT OF WOMEN IN THE 
UNITED STATES 



INTRODUCTION 

This report presents a statistical portrait of the chang- 
ing role of women in the United States during the 20th 
century. Data are from United States Government 
sources-from surveys, decennial censuses, vital statis- 
tics, and administrative records. The majority of the 
statistics have been published previously, either in 
government documents or professional journals, but are 
brought together here to highlight the demographic, 
social, and economic conditions of women. 

Most data are from the monthly Current Population 
Survey and the decennial population censuses of the 
Bureau of the Census. Selected data are provided in a 
historical framework beginning in 1900 where available. 
Most statistics are shown in time series beginning in 
1950 or later, however, because the Current Population 
Survey, the source of the largest proportion of data, did 
not get underway until the 1940's, and since then has 
been expanded several times both in types of infor- 
mation collected and in sample size. 

The analyses trace trends among women in the areas 
of population growth and composition, longevity, 
mortality, and health, residence and migration, marital 
and family status, fertility, education, labor force par- 
ticipation, occupation and industry, work experience, 
income and poverty status, voting and public office 
holding, and crime and victimization. Comparisons of 
black and white women are. .discussed separately, and 
recent data are included for women of Spanish origin. 

HIGHLIGHTS 

• In July 1975 the female population of the United 
States was about 109.4 million, representing 51.3 per- 
cent of the population and outnumbering males by 5.6 
million. With increases in the total population, by the 
end of the century women are projected to outnumber 
men by 6.9 to 7.9 million. 

• The changing social and economic role of women is 
most evident in the increase in their labor force partici- 
pation. Between 1950 and 1974 the number of working 
women nearly doubled, while the number of working 
men increased by about one- fourth. 

• The dramatic change in the female work force is 
reflected in the change in the ratio of women to men 



who were year-round full-lime workers, from 29 women 
per 100 men in 1950 to 47 women per 100 men in 
1974. 

• The historical relationship between labor force 
participation and such variables as marital status and the 
presence and age of children has been changing. Among 
married women with preschool age children the partici- 
pation rate has risen substantially, from 12 percent in 
1950 to 37 percent in 1975. 



• Although employment of women increased in the 
1960's, women workers remained concentrated in a few 
major occupation groups in both 1960 and 1970, with 
over half of them working in clerical, operative, and 
service positions. 

• Income differentials of women and men workers 
remained substantial in 1974; the median income for 
women who had worked year round full time was 57 
percent of the median income for men who had worked 
year round full time. 

• Families headed by women were 13 percent of all 
families in 1975. The proportion of families below the 
poverty level that are headed by women has increased, 
accounting for 46 percent of all families in poverty in 
1974. 

• College enrollment rates of women have risen far 
more rapidly than those for men since 1950, but women 
were still only 44 percent of college students in 1974. 

• Although younger women are approaching 
educational equality with men, they have not yet closed 
the gap; among persons 25 to 29 years old in 1975, 77 
percent as many women as men had completed 4 years 
of college; in 1950 the comparable figure was 66 per- 
cent. During the period the proportion of women 25 to 
29 years old who completed 4 years of college rose from 
6 percent to 19 percent. 

• Life expectancy at birth, a measure of longevity, 
has improved more for women than for men, advancing 
for women from 48.3 years in 1900 to 75.3 years in 
1973, and advancing for men from 46.3 years to 67.6 
years in the same period. Life expectancy of women 
now exceeds that of men by almost 8 years. 
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• Of the 15 leading causes of death, women experi- 
ence lower death rates than men for all causes except 
one (diabetes). The dramatic decrease in the maternal 
mortality rate in the last 50 years has eliminated this as 
a major cause of death among women. 

• The recent trends in marriage and divorce have 
resulted in an increasing proportion of young women 
who are single or divorced. Between 1950 and 1975 the 
proportion of women 20 to 24 years old who were 



single increased from 28 to 40 percent; during the same 
period the proportion of women 25 to 34 years old who 
were divorced and not remarried increased from 2.5 to 
6.8 percent. 

• The fertility rates of American women have shown 
wide fluctuations in the past quarter century from near 
record highs for the century in the late 1950's to record 
lows in the past few years. If the current level of fer- 
tility were to continue, a natural decrease (an excess of 
deaths over births) would result eventually. 
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Chapter 1. 

POPULATION GROWTH AND COMPOSITION 



The female population of the United States on July 1, 
1975 is estimated at 109,377,000. This figure is 
about 5.6 million larger than the number of men and 
represents 51 .3 percent of the total population of 
213,137,000 (table 1-1). Since 1910 the female popula- 
tion has grown faster in each decade than the male 
population. The sex ratio (number of males per 100 
females) has declined steadily from 106.2 in 1910 to 
94.9 in 1975. At the turn of the century, men consti- 
tuted 51.1 percent of the total U.S. population; in 
1950, for the first time in any decennial census, women 
outnumbered men. 

Growth. In the 20th century the largest rate of popu- 
lation increase for both sexes during a decade was 
recorded between 1900 and 1910, mainly as a result of 
the large volume of net immigration. The smallest per- 
cent increase occurred between 1930 and 1940, a 
decade when birth rates were low and net immigration 
was very small. Between 1970 and 1975, the female 
population increased by 4.9 percent, or at an average 
annual rate of 0.9 percent, a rate very similar to the 
average annual growth rate of 0.8 percent registered 
during the 1930's. 

Age composition. As a consequence of fluctuations in 
fertility and declines in mortality, the age distribution 
of the female population has been changing sub- 
stantially. The median age of the population may be 
used as a general indicator of change in the age distri- 
bution. The female figure rose from 22.4 years in 1900 
to 30.5 in 1950. Thus, within a period of five decades, 
the median age of the female population increased by 8 
years, or by over V/2 years per decade. This increase 
resulted from declines in fertility during most of the 
period; declines in death rates and net immigration 
retarded the rise to a small extent. During the 1960's 
the trend toward an older population was temporarily 
interrupted, with a decline of 1 year in the median age 
of the female population. Between 1970 and 1975, 
however, the median age again increased by more than 
one-half year, to 30 years. 

The proportion of the female population below age 
15 increased rapidly from the latter part of the 1940's 
to 1960 reflecting the higher birth rates during the 
"baby boom" years than earlier (table 1-2). As a result 
of the decline in fertility over the past 15 years, how- 
ever, children have become a steadily decreasing propor- 
tion of the population. The numbers of young women 
15 to 24 years of age have been similarly affected by 
fluctuating fertility rates. The decline in the proportions 
in this age group between 1940 and 1960 reflects earlier 



declines in fertility, inasmuch as women in this age 
group were born before the onset of the post-World War 
il wave of higher fertility. By 1975, however, this age 
group had increased to approximately 18 percent of the 
female population from its 13 percent in 1960. 

Because of the much lower fertility in the 20-year 
period from 1925 to 1945 than in the pre-1925 years, 
the proportion of women in the younger adult working 
ages (those 25 to 44 years old) declined about 7 per- 
centage points between 1950 and 1970. Since 1970, 
however, this segment has increased slightly as the 
enlarged "baby boom" cohorts have begun to replace 
the smaller cohorts. In 1975 one-fourth of the female 
population was in this age group. The proportion of 
women in the older working ages (45 to 64 years old) 
rose from 13.3 percent in 1900 to 20.2 percent in 1950. 
Since 1950 women in this age range have remained a 
relatively constant proportion of the female popula- 
tion—roughly one-fifth. 

Women aged 65 years old and over have constituted a 
larger share of the female population in every successive 
decade since 1900. By 1975, 12 percent of the female 
population was in this age group; the corresponding pro- 
portion in 1900 was 4 percent. This uninterrupted 
increase during the 20th century in the proportion of 
the population in this age category has resulted largely 
from generally declining fertility rates, although declines 
in death rates may have contributed to the increase in 
small part. 

Sex ratios. The sex composition of the resident pop- 
u lation of the United States may be viewed as 
determined by four factors: (1) sex ratios at birth, (2) 
differences between the sexes in age-specific death rates, 
(3) differences between the sexes in net immigration, 
and (4) the balance of the sexes in other net movements 
overseas (e.g., movement to outlying areas, movement 
of Armed Forces personnel, and Federal civilian 
employees outside the United States). For example, the 
dramatic increase between 1970 and 1975 in the sex 
ratio of the resident population at ages 15 to 24 years 
resulted primarily from military personnel returning 
from overseas. The proportions of females and males as 
a whole and in various age groups, as shown by census 
statistics (table 1-3), are also affected by net coverage er- 
rors and age reporting errors in census data. 

Although the sex ratio (number of males per 100 
females) at birth is a little above 105, this small pre- 
ponderance of males at the start of life is reduced, first, 
by the higher infant mortality of males and, then, by 
the higher death rates of males at other ages. With 
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advancing age, the sex ratio decreases more and more 
rapidly. 

Moreover, there have been dramatic declines in sex 
ratios over time. The most marked changeover the past 
75 years occurred in the age group 65 years and over, 
which fell by almost one-third, from 102.1 in 1900 to 
69.3 in 1975. This decline is largely the result of the 
widening gap between female and male mortality rates 
for this age group. The number of survivors of the heavy 
immigration that occurred during the first quarter of 
this century, when male immigrants were more num- 
erous than female immigrants, has dwindled. The 
"mortality" factor has in fact produced an increase in 
the proportion of women among persons surviving to 
successively oider ages. Approximately 53 percent of all 
women 65 years and over in March 1 975 were widowed, 
and this fact has profound implications for social and 
economic policy. 

Population projections. Projections regarding the 
course of future population change depend on the 
assumptions made with respect to future fertility, mor- 
tality, and net immigration. The alternative projections 
of the female population of the United States from 
1975 to the year 2000 presented here vary on the basis 
of the assumed levels of fertility. For the three series of 
projections featured, the assumed fertility levels all yield 
substantial increases in the female population to the 
year 2000 (table 1-4). Series I projections assume that 
women who enter the childbearing ages in future years 
wilt have an average of 2.7 births per woman; Series II 
and Series III assume averages of 2.1 and 1.7 births, 
respectively. All projection series use the same assump- 
tions for mortality and net immigration. The projections 
assume only slight reductions in death rates and hence 
only slight rises in survival rates in future years; net 
immigration is assumed to be 400,000 per year. Over 
the 25-year period, the female population is projected 
to grow by 17.1 million for the low projection (Series 
111) and by more than twice that much, 37.5 million, for 
the high projection (Series I). 

All three projection series indicate that women will 
continue to outnumber men throughout the next quar- 
ter of the century, and that the gap between the number 
of women and the number of men will continue to 
increase. The excess of women over men is projected to 



range between 6.2 million and 6.5 million by 1085 and 
between 6.9 million and 7.9 million by 2000. 

Some perspective on the future age structure of the 
female population is given in table 1-5. In projection 
Series II and Series III, the proportion of females below 
age 15 would drop from one- fourth in 1975 to roughly 
one-fifth in both 1985 and 2000. Under the high fertil- 
ity assumption of Series I, the proportion of female 
children would stabilize at approximately one-fourth of 
the total female population for the last quarter-century. 

The future numbers of women 15 to 44 years old are 
significant, particularly in connection with the growth 
of the population, for these are the women in the child- 
bearing ages. Because of differences in the future course 
of the fertility rates which underlie the alternative pro- 
jections, the rate of change in the number of women 1 5 
to 24 years old varies substantially among the three 
series of projections. Between 1975 and 2000, the num- 
bers of such women would increase 13 percent under 
Series I and decrease 18 percent under Series III. The 
proportion of women at ages 25 to 44 is expected to 
rise only slightly according to all three series. Although 
the overall proportion of women 15 to 44 years old is 
expected to remain relatively unchanged between 1975 
and 2000, the number of women in these ages is ex- 
pected to rise in this period by 16 percent. This increase 
would more than counterbalance the decline in the aver- 
age number of births per woman assumed in Series III, 
the series with subreplacement fertility, assuring a 
sufficient number of births to produce some population 
growth. 

The proportions of women in the age groups 45 to 64 
and 65 and over are expected to increase somewhat by 
the year 2000. Moreover, there will be a 40-percent 
increase between 1975 and 2000 in the number of 
women over 65 years old because of past rises in the 
numbers of births and past reductions in age-specific 
death rates. Regardless of which projection series is 
employed, the median age of the female population is 
expected to increase between 1975and 2000. Under the 
low fertility assumption (Series III), the median age 
would increase by approximately 8.2years; under the 
high fertility assumption (Series I), the median age 
would rise by 3.1 years. 
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Table 1*1. Population of the United States by Ago and Sex: 1900 to 1975 





(Numbers tn thousands. 


Kv*ldvnt 
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20 


2SI 




1!) 


,902 


27 


2-18 


22 


,715 




13 


22 S 




30 


.0 






101 


.100 ; 


2H 


395 




17 


,890 


2<1 


5 '17 


21 


,818 




11 


650 




29 


. 3 






* ' 0 


992 . 


27 


12 H 




12 


hi 


23 




IS 


,128 




9 


056 




no 


.3 






70 


inn 








1 1 


232 


23 


1 12 


15 


310 




0 


■182 




30 


. 5 






i *' 


M 1 f» ; 


in 


321 




12 


095 


20 


0 12 


12 


,739 




■1 


619 




29 


.0 






OO 
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17 


S75 




11 


357 


17 
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10 


,202 




3 
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r»H5 




9 
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I 5 
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,92 7 
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M 
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.6 
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.8 
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.8 
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11 
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1 Includes persons with ;u;e not reported, not shown separately. 

Source: l".S. Deportment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 1970 Census of populat ion. Vol. I, Part UU), and Current 
Population Imports. Series l'-25. .%"•». 



Table 1-2. Percent Distribution of the Population by Age and Sex: 1900 to 1975 



(Resident population as of July 1 fnr 1075 and us of April 1 for other years) 
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1 - 




Inder 15 
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'includes persons with aye not reported, not shown separately. 



Source: Same a*? table I -I. 
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Table 1-3. Sex Ratios of the Population by Age: 1900 to 1975 



( Hestdent population as of July I lor 1975 and as of April 1 lor other years) 



Year 


.M 1 
ages 


I'nder 5 
yen rs 


5 to 11 
yours 


in to 2't 

yen rs 


2:> to n 

years 


ir> to oi 

yea rs 
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N 
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05.6 
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li 
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1 
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10 1 


1 
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1) 
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1 15.-1 


ioi. ; 




I OH 
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5 
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ioi 


fi 
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1 
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0 


OK. 3 
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1 10. 1) 





Note: Surnl>er ol' males per 100 females. 



Source: Some as table 1-1. 

Table 1-4. Projections of the Population of the United States by Age and Sex: 1975 to 2000 



(Numbers in thousands. As of July 1. Total population Including Armed Forces overseas) 



Sex and ago 


1075 
(r»*t tmo'e) 


10H5 


2000 


Snrtt • .! 


Series II 


Series 1 1 1 
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Se r I cs II 
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l Tlu» base date for the pro Joe t i ons 
-Serlt-s HI. 

S<>urce: I'.S. popartment of Cohere 


a.is July 1, 1 f »T -4 ; thus projections for age 25 differ slightly f»r Series 1, Series 11, and 
Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series !*-2r», Sns . 511 nnd 61-1. 



Table 1-5. Projections of the Percent Distribution of the Population by Age nnd Sex: 1975 to 2000 



(As of July I. Tutnl population including Armed Forces over- O 



S<"< and age 
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( est tmnte) 
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Source: Same as table 
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Chapter 2. 

LONGEVITY, MORTALITY, AND HEALTH 



Progress in achieving greater longevity may be sum- 
marized by life expectancy at birth, a measure which 
represents the average number of years a newborn 
child may expect to live according to the death rates of 
a given year or period. Table 2-1 shows the record of 
improvement in life expectancy or average length of life 
in the United States during the 20th century. 

Over the 73-year period 1900 to 1973, the average 
length of life of females increased from 48.3 years in 
1900 to 75.3 years in 1973, i.e., by 27.0 years. For 
men, life expectancy at birth increased only 21.3 years 
over the same period, advancing from 46.3 years to 67.6 
years. An analysis as to the proportion of the 1900-70 
increase in life expectancy that occurred in the first 35 
years and the proportion that ensued during the second 
35 yoars of the period reveals the following: 



Measure and ties 


Total 
Increase 
(1900-7 0) 


Increase 
in first 
35 yours 
(1900-35) 


Increase 
in second 
35 yoars 
(1935-70) 


Change (in years): 






10.9 






15.6 




20.8 


13.6 


7.2 


Percent change: 








female 


5^.9 


32.3 


17.1 




44.9 


29.4 


12.0 


Percent distribution:- 










100.0 


58.9 


41.1 




100.0 


b5.4 


34.6 



Source: Table 2-1. 



For both sexes greater gains in longevity were recorded 
in the first 35 yean; than in the second, and women 
exhibited greater increases than men in both 35-year 
periods. In 1930 worsen could expect to live only 3.5 
years longer than mon; by 1970 women had a life ex- 
pectancy nearly 8 years longer. Between 1970 and 
1973, life expectancy at birth increased by one-half year 
for each sex, so that the difference between the sexes 
remained unchanged for this period. 

The main reasons for the increasing female advantage 
in longevity have been the decrease in deaths due to 
pregnancy and childbirth and the shift from infective 
an d parasitic diseases to the ch ronic degenerative 
diseases as major causes of death. In the past 40 years, 
degenerative diseases such as heart disease and malig- 
nant neoplasms have become increasingly prevalent as 
causes of death due to the relatively successful eradi- 
cation of infective and parasitic disease. For reasons that 



are not entirely clear, women succumb to degenerative 
diseases less than men. Furthermore, medical tech- 
nology has developed in such a way that some of the 
more serious types of cancer among women, such as 
breast and uterine cancer, are more easily detected and 
treated than the main types of cancer among men (e.g., 
cancer of the lungs and digestive system). 

The excess of male death rates over female death 
rates has increased for most causes of death during 
recent decades (table 2-2). Of the 15 leading causes of 
death (as of 1969), 14 show an advantage for females. 
The only exception is diabetes mellitus, and even this 
cause of death has shown a steady decline in the male 
advantage. Only for suicide and peptic ulcers has there 
been a distinct erosion of the female mortality advant- 
age. Several other conditions, such as homicide, con- 
genital anomalies, cirrhosis of the liver, and arterio- 
sclerosis reveal no definite trend in the sex ratio of 
mortality, although women are still less likely to die 
from these causes than men. 



The reduction in death rates of women from the com- 
plications of pregnancy an^i childbirth has removed one 
of the major causes of death among women (table 2-3). 
In the United States, the maternal mortality rate has 
shown a dramatic improvement in the last five decades, 
dropping sharply from 690 deaths related to pregnancy 
and childbirth per 100,000 live births in 1920-24, to 
376 in 1940, 37 in 1960, and 15 in 1973. This dramatic 
drop may be attributed to a combination of factors, 
including the decline in the birth rate (specifically in the 
number of children born to women, particularly to 
older women). The expanded programs of prenatal and 
postnatal care, which have contributed to reductions in 
infant mortality, have also benefited the mother, as has 
the decline in the practice of employing a midwife at 
home as a substitute for an attending physician in a 
hospital. Among other factors which have resulted in 
the reduction of maternal mortality are the use of anti- 
biotics to control infections and the availability of 
blood and blood substitutes for the treatment of hemor- 
rhage. The risk of maternal mortality in 1971 was 
lowest at ages 20 to 24. 1 It was higher for women under 



1 U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National 
Center for Health Statistics, Vital Statistics of the U.S., 1971, 
Vol. I!, "Mortality." 
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20 years of age and for women 25 to 29, but for ages 30 
and over increasing age is associated with a steep rise in 
maternal mortality. At 40 to 44 years of age, the 
maternal mortality rate was over nine times the rate at 
20 to 24 years of age. 

Although women have lower death rates than men, 
the incidence of sickness is generally greater among 
women. Information from the Health Interview Survey 
shows that from 1958 through 1972 females experi- 
enced from 4 to 14 percent more acute conditions than 
did men. 2 For the five major categories, the females' 



2 Lois M, Verbrugge, "Morbidity and Mortality in the United 
States: A Riddle of the Sexes r " paper presented at the April 1975 
meetings of the Population Association of America. 



disadvantage is persistent for infective and parasitic 
diseases, respiratory conditions, conditions of the 
digestive system, and "other acute conditions" (even 
when conditions relating to childbirth are excluded). 
Only for injuries do men show a disAdvantaG- . Part of 
the explanation for the higher morbidity, fete: lower 
mortality, of women than of men is that excess male 
morbidity appears for six chronic conditions which are 
responsible for high death rates, among them diseases of 
the heart, cerebrovascular diseases, and respiratory 
diseases. Also it appears for an acute condition, injuries, 
which produces high mortality. Another explanation 
may be that females are more likely to undergo earlier 
diagnosis and to secure proper treatment for the con- 
dition. 



Table 2-1. Life Expectancy at Birth by Sex: 1900 to 1973 

(Years of ltfc. Prior to 1930 data are for death-registration States only) 



1973 
1970. 
I960. 
1950, 
1910. 
1935. 
1930. 
1920. 
1910. 
1900. 



75.3 
7-1.8 
73.1 
71.1 
G5.2 
C>3.9 
Gl .6 
5>1 ,6 
51.8 
•18.3 



Men 



G7 .6 
G7.1 
GG.G 
G5.G 
GO.H 
59.9 
58.1 
03. G 
'18. -1 
•16. 3 



Difference 
between 

'A'Omon 
and men 



7.7 
7.7 
G .5 
5.5 
'1 . -1 
4.0 
3.5 
1.0 
3.1 
2.0 



Source : U.S. Department of Health, Kducaiion, and Welfare, National Center for Health Statistics, Vital Statistics 
of the Unit ed States, 1970, Vol. II, "Mortality," and Monthly Vital Statistics He port, Final Mortality Stat 1st ics, 1973 , 



Vol. 23, No. 11, Supplement (2). 
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Table 2-2. Age-Adjusted Female Death Rate and Sex Mortality Ratio for Leading Causes of Death, 

United States: Selected Years, 1952 to 1973 

(Unsed on n K e-H P eclf ic death rates per 100.000 population In specified group. Computed by the direct method, us Inn as the 
standard population the- a«e distribution nf the total population of the United States as enumerated I n 1940) 



Causes of death 



ALL CAUSES 

Female nge-ad Jus ted rate- 
Am— adjusted sex ratio 1 . 



Diseases of the heart 

Sex ratio 

Malignant neoplasms 

Sex ratio 

Cerebrovascular diseases 

Sex ratio 

Acc idents 

Sex ratio 

influenza and pneumonia 

Sex rat lo 

Certain causes of mortality In ear 

Infancy 

M'X ratio 

Diabetes mellitus • 

Sex ratio 

Artcrloscleros Is 

Sex ratio 

Rronch 1 1 Is , emphysema , and as thma . 

Sex ratio 

Cirrhosis of the liver 

Sex ratio 

Suicide 

Sex ratio 

Congenital anomalies 



H»m ic Ide 

Sex rat to 

Nephritis and nephrosis 

Se x ra 1 1 o 

Peptic ulcer 

Sex ra t lo 



513.1 
0 . 56 

107.- 1 

n.iii 

10S.7 
0.(58 
58.5 
0.83 
27. -I 
0 . 35 
15.2 
0 . 57 

11 .8 
0.68 
13.3 
1 .03 

7.3 
0.82 

1 . 5 
0.25 

9 .9 
0.17 

6.6 
0.3 7 

H. O 
0.81 

I. 5 
0.27 

0 . 68 
l.(> 
0.30 



1 Ratio of female rate to male rate 
N'ote: Lending causes of dunth nre as of 1969. 



532.5 
0.57 

175.2 
0.50 

108.8 
0.G9 
60 . 8 
0.83 
28.2 
0.35 
16.7 
0.58 

17.2 
0.67 
11. J 
1.07 

7.5 
0./9 

4.8 
0.21 

9.8 
0.19 

6.8 
0.39 

7.6 
0.81 

3.7 
0.25 

2.9 
0.G7 

1.9 
0.39 



569.2 
0.61 

196.6 
0.53 

109.3 
0.7-1 
69.1 
0.87 
28.3 
0.37 
17.7 
0.61 

25.7 
0 . 6H 
14.4 

I . 16 

II. 2 
0.85 

■1.0 
0.22 

7.8 
0.50 

5.8 
0.35 

9.7 
0.8-1 

2.7 
0 .30 

1 .6 
0.71 

2.4 
0.33 



600.9 
0.61 

211.6 
0.56 

112.2 
0.81 
78. 1 
0.89 
26.5 
0.3(> 
19.6 
0.63 

32.9 
0.70 
14.6 

I. 29 
12.1 
0.81 

2.9 
0.25 

6.5 
0.J8 

1.7 
0.28 

II. 2 
0.82 

2.5 
0.33 

6.8 
0.7-1 

2.1 
0.29 



Source- 1= S Department of Health, Education and welfare, National Center for Health Statistics. Monthly Vital Statistics 
.port Vol. 23 i lo. 11: Vital Su.Mst.es ol the U.S.. 1970 , Vol. II, "Mortality"; and y^.l and Health Stat.st.cs , Ser.es 20, 



Report 
Nos. 15 and 16. 



Table 2-3. Maternal Mortality Rates: 1920 to 1973 

<Prl.»r to 1933 data are for I) i r th- re*: Is trat Ion States only. Rates per 100,000 live births. Deaths are classified 
according to the International Classification of Diseases in use at the time) 




1973. . . 
1970* . . 
1960 . . . 
1950. . . 
1910. . . 
1930-34 
1920- 24 



15.2 
21.5 
37.1 
83.3 
376.0 
636.0 
689.5 



-29.3 
-42.0 
-55.5 
-77.8 
-40.9 
-7.8 
(X) 



X Not appl icablo. 

'Maternal deaths are those assi K ned to complications of pregnancy, childbirth, and the puerperium. 
2 KxcLutles deaths of. nonresidents of the United S*n?-- 



Sonrce: 



Same as tahl*- 2-1. 
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Chapter 3. 
RESIDENCE AND MIGRATION 



Women and men in the United States exhibit similar 
residential and migratory patterns, which is not sur- 
prising as most persons marry sometime during their 
lives, and most married couples live together and move 
as a pair. Most of the small differences between the 
residential and migratory patterns of men and women 
can be attributed to differences in marital status, 
employment status, life cycle stage, or labor market 
opportunities from a r ea to area, which may favor the 
employment of one sex over the other. 

The United States population has been becoming 
increasingly urbanized for many decades. About 29 per- 
cent of all women were living on farms in 1920, but in 
1970 only about 4 percent of the women were farm 
residents (table 3-1). In 1970 about three-fourths of all 
women lived in urban areas as compared with less than 
half in 1910. Women generally outnumber men in cen- 
tral cities of metropolitan areas, partially because of the 
employment opportunities for young women in such 
areas. Cities with a concentration of service industries 
(e.g., education, health, finance, public administration) 
generally offer especially favorable employment oppor- 
tunities for women in professional, clerical, and service 
occupations. 

The predominance of young men (1 5 to , : :4 years old) 
in rural farm areas reflects the fact th^ young un- 
married men are more likely to find employment as 
hired hands, foremen, and in other agricultural jobs than 
are unmarried women. The greater proportion of men 



aged 55 and over in rural farm areas may reflect dif- 
ferential responses by men and women to the loss of 
a spouse. When a farmer loses his wife, he is more likely 
to remain on the land than is a farmer's wife who loses 
her husband; she instead rrray migrate to live with rela- 
tives in a city. 

There is little overall difference in the mobility rates 
of men and women during their lifetimes, although 
women have somewhat higher rates than men in their 
late teens and slightly lower rates from 20 to 50 years 
old (Figure 3-1 ). The probability of migrating is greatest 
for women at age 22; for men the peak migratory age 
range extends for a year or so later. These slight differ- 
ences in mobility by age for men and women may 
simply reflect the movement of married couples, where- 
in the woman is typically a few years younger than her 
husband. 

Among persons aged 18 to 34 who are not currently 
married, more women than men make short-distance 
moves (table 3-3). Generally, men exhibit higher rates 
of interstate migration than women, although young 
married women (14 to 19 years old) are more likely 
than young married men to move between States. 
Married women under 45 are more mobile than single 
women of this age probably because of moves associated 
with setting up a new household, the birth of a child, 
or a husband's job transfer. After age 30, divorced, 
widowed, and separated women are more likely than 
married or single persons of the same age to change 
their place of residence. 



If. 
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Figure 3-1 Percent of Population Changing Residence During a 
One-Year Period by Single Years of Age and Sex: 
Average for 1966-1971 



Percent 
changing °U 
residence 



50 



40 - 



30 



20 - 



10 




J 



10 



20 



30 



40 
AGE 



50 



60 



70 



75 
and 
over 



Note: Data include movers from abroad. 

Source: Unpublished Current Population Survey tabulations, 1966-'71. 
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Table 3-1. Percent Distribution of Women in Urban, Rural, Farm and Nonfarm Areas by Age: 1910 to 1970 



(Definition of urban-rural residence has varied over time. Refer to appropriate decennial census publications for definitions) 



Arc and type 
of residence 


1970 


1960 


1950 


*«M0 


1930 


1920 


1910 




1 00 . 0 


100 . 0 


100 . 0 


1 00. 0 


100 . 0 


100 . 0 


100.0 




4 . 2 


70.9 


65.3 


58.0 


57.4 


52.3 


47.3 




25.8 


29. 1 


34.7 


42.0 


42.6 


47.7 


52.7 




2 ? 'a 












(NA ) 




3. 


7 1 


14.5 


- . 




28. 


(NA ) 




100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


1 00 . 0 


100 . 0 




72 .9 


69 .3 


6". 5 


47.5 


49.2 


45.7 


39.6 




27. 1 


30.7 


39.5 


52.5 


50.8 


54.3 


60.4 




2-1.0 


24.2 


23 .3 


23.9 


21.6 


(NA ) 


(NA) 




3 . 1 


6 . 5 


16.2 


28 .6 


29 . 2 


(NA ) 


(NA ) 




1 00 . 0 


1 00 . 0 


100 . 0 


1 00. 0 


100 . 0 


1 00 . 0 


100 . 0 




71 .-I 


67.0 


56.4 


49.1 


49.8 


44.6 


39.7 




28. 6 


33.0 


43.6 


50.9 


50.2 


55.4 


60.3 




24 .3 


24 . 5 


23 . 2 


22 . 1 


20 . 0 


(NA ) 


(NA ) 




4 . 3 


8 . 4 


20.4 


28 . 8 


30 . 1 


'NA ) 


(NA) 




1 00 . 0 


100 . 0 


1 00 . 0 






100 . 0 


100. 0 




76.3 


70.9 


65.2 


57.5 


57 .6 


56.0 


48.8 




23.7 


29 . 1 


34.8 


42.5 


42.4 


44.0 


51.2 




20. 5 


22 .2 


20.3 


20 . 0 


18.4 


(NA ) 


(NA) 




3.3 


6 .9 


14.5 


22 .5 


24 .0 


(NA ) 


(NA) 




1 00. 0 


100 . 0 


1 00. 0 


1 00 . 0 


100 . 0 


(NA ) 


100 .0 




7-1.5 


72.7 


68.9 


G2.9 


63.2 


(NA) 


53.5 






27.3 


31.1 


37.1 


36.8 


(NA ) 


46.5 




2" . 1 


21.2 


19.0 


19.5 


17.7 


(NA ) 


(NA) 




3.4 


6.1 


12. 1 


17.6 


19. 1 


(NA ) 


(NA) 




100.0 


lon.o 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


3 100.0 


100.0 




7-1.6 


72.5 


G8.9 


62.0 


60.4 


55.2 


50.6 


ltur.il 


25.4 


27.5 


31 . 1 


38.0 


39.6 


44.8 


49.4 




20.5 


19.5 


17.5 


18.1 


18. 1 


(NA ) 


(NA ) 




1.9 


8.0 


13.6 


20.0 


21.5 


(NA ) 


(NA) 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


(NA) 


100.0 




75.3 


72.5 


67.2 


GO. 4 


57.3 


(NA ) 


46 .4 




2 1.7 


27.5 


32 .8 


39.6 


42.7 


(NA ) 


53.6 




21 . 1 


21.0 


a 1.0 


21 .3 


21 .3 


(NA ) 


(NA) 




3.6 


6.5 


11.8 


18.3 


19.7 


(NA ) 


(NA) 



NA Not available. 

1 Excludes women with no a^u reported. 
2 '.Vomcn aged 15 to 44 years, 
'women 45 years and over. 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce , Bureau of the Census, 1910 Census of Population , Vol. 1; 1920 Census of Population , 
Vol. U: 1930 Census of Population , Vol. Ill, Part 1; 1950 Census of Population , Vol. 11, Part 1; 1960 Census of Population , 
Vol. 1, Part HCJ; n>?0 Census of Population , Vol. 1, Part UCJ. 
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Table 3-2. Sex Ratios by Age for Metropolitan and Nonmetropolitan Areas in the 
United States: 1960 and 1970 

(Metropolitan areas as defined in 1960 and 1970, respectively) 



Year and ape 



Total. 



Under 5 years. . 
5 to 9 years. . . 
10 to 14 years. 
15 to 19 years. 
20 to 24 years. 
25 to 29 years. 
30 to 34 years. 
35 to 39 years. 
40 to 44 years. 
45 to 54 years. 
55 to 64 years. 
65 to 69 years. 
70 to 74 years. 
75 years and ov 



Total . 



Under 5 years 

5 to 9 years 

10 to 14 years 

15 to 19 years 

20 to 24 years. . . . 

25 to 29 years 

30 to 34 years. . . . 

35 to 39 years 

40 to 44 years 

45 to 54 years 

55 to 64 years 

65 to 69 years 

70 to 74 years. . . . 
75 years and over. 



United 
States 



94.8 

104.0 
103.7 
103.8 
102.5 
92.8 
96.3 
95.6 
95.3 
94.7 
93.2 
89.7 
80.3 
74.1 
64.5 



97.0 

103.6 
10}. 5 
103.7 
101.7 
95.7 
96.3 
95.6 
94.9 
95.5 
96.7 
93.0 
87.3 
84.8 
74.4 



Metropolitan areas 



Total 



93.9 

103.9 
103.6 
103.4 
101.0 
90.6 
95.6 
95.3 
95.3 
94.3 
92.7 
88.6 
77.4 
70.7 
61.1 



95.6 

103.6 
103.3 
103.3 
98.4 
91.7 
96.0 
95.2 
94.4 
94.7 
95. 1 
91.6 
84.3 
80.8 
68.6 



Central 
ci t ies 



90.7 

103.3 
102.8 
102.1 
96.8 
87.3 
96.8 
94.6 
93.1 
90.8 
88.0 
83.7 
73.3 
67.8 
59.2 



92.9 

103.2 
102.3 
101.8 
93.2 
89.0 
98.3 
94.8 
92.2 
89.9 
90.4 
88.5 
82.1 
78. 7 
66.9 



96.8 

104.4 
104.3 
104.2 
104.6 
94.0 
94.6 
95.7 
97.0 
97.0 
96.7 
93.6 
82.3 
74.2 
63.4 



Nonmetropolitan areas 



Total 



Note: Number of males per 100 females. 

Sourer; U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population , Vol. 
Population, Vol. I, Part 1(C). 



96.7 

104. 1 
103.9 
104.8 
105.5 
98.6 
98. 1 
96.3 
95.2 
95.8 
94.5 
92.0 
85.7 
80.8 
70.7 



98 


6 


99 


4 


104 


0 


103 


5 


104 


1 


103 


8 


104 


6 


104 


5 


104 


1 


106 


5 


95 


2 


103 


1 


93 


6 


96 


8 


95 


6 


96 


2 


96 


6 


95 


7 


99 


8 


96 


9 


100 


8 


99 


6 


95 


9 


95 


5 


87 


6 


92 


2 


83 


8 


91 


2 


71 


0 


82 


9 



Urban and 
rural non- 
farm 



95.6 

104.0 
103.8 
104.3 
104.2 
98. 1 
98.3 
96.9 
96.0 
95.6 
93.4 
88.5 
81.4 
76.8 
67.8 



97.8 

103.4 
103.4 
103. 7 
103.2 
101.0 
97. 1 
96.9 
96.2 
96.8 
97.7 
91.2 
86.9 
85.9 
78.8 



Rural 
farm 



104.6 

104.6 
104.6 
107.8 
113.7 
104.6 
96.2 
92. 1 
90.0 
97.4 
100.4 
112.0 
117.0 
116.1 
100.9 



107.2 

104.2 
105.4 
107.6 
120.4 
118.6 
95.4 
92.3 
93.4 
97.7 
107.6 
114.0 
119.0 
122.7 
110.8 



I, Part 1(C) and 1960 Census of 
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Table 3-3. General Mobility Status for Men and Women 14 Years Old and Over by Age and 

Marital Status: 1970 



(Movers as percent of population within spec! Med ^roup) 



Sox nnr*ltul *»t*itu*» irui 
mobility status 


M 
vears 
and over 


] 18 and 
19 
yea rs 


18 to 19 

years 


yea r s 


years 


30 to 34 
years 


yea rs 


45 to 64 
years 


65 years 
and over 


TOTAL MOVERS 




















Fema lt k 






















30.5 


32.8 


■11.1 


■17.6 


48.0 


40.6 


32.4 


2 1.8 


24.3 


Married, spouse present 


■J 1 .2 


7-1.2 


83. -1 


83.0 


70.0 


51.9 


35.0 


23 .3 


18.3 




36.4 


43.8 


52.7 


61.5 


6 1.8 


57. r, 


47.0 


33.6 


27.2 


Male 






















37. 4 


32.8 


10.7 


•17.5 


44.2 


39.3 


32 .4 


25.2 


24.8 












74 . 7 


61.2 


41.7 


25 .3 


19.9 




•11.7 


35.2 


55. 1 


59.9 


58.5 


56.8 


50.5 


38.8 


29.3 


MOVERS WITHIN THE SAME COUNTY 




















female 






















19.5 


20.7 


17. 1 


18.5 


24 . 5 


24 .8 


20.7 


16.5 


15.9 




23 .8 


•18.8 


51 .2 


-15.2 


37.5 


29.2 


20.8 


14.8 


11.1 




24.3 


29.3 


33 .9 


37.3 


38.9 


36.8 


32.2 


23. G 


18.4 


Male 






















17.8 


20.3 


15.7 


1 -1 . 4 


18.0 


21 .0 


19. G 


16 .5 


16 .7 




2 1 . 1 


32.9 


53 .9 


16.0 


39.5 


34.4 


24.4 


16.3 


12. 1 








19.3 




28 .6 


3 1.5 


30.2 


25 . 7 


19.5 


.>.u v r. no i\j t\ u i r r tit i \, uu mi ( 




















WITHIN THE SAME STATE 




















Female 




















Single 


9.2 


5.9 


N .G 


1G.6 


10.7 


7.7 


6.2 


4.7 


4.8 




8.7 


13 .7 


1G.8 


19.5 


15.8 


10.8 


6,8 


4.5 


3.6 




fi .3 


7.2 


9.3 


11.8 


11.9 


9.4 


7.3 


5.5 


5.0 


Male 






















9.0 


G.2 


12.2 


14 . 0 


10. 1 


8.4 


G.7 


5. 1 


5.0 








13.9 


17.9 


16.3 


13.0 


8 .3 


4 .8 


3.9 




8.1 


6.0 


10.8 


1 1 .6 


12.3 


11.5 


9.9 


7.2 


5.8 


MOVERS TO A DIFFERENT STATE 




















Female 






















7.8 


G . 1 


9.3 


12.6 


12.9 


8.1 


5.5 


3.6 


3.5 


Married, spouse present 


8.7 


1 1.7 


15. 4 


18.4 


16.6 


11.9 


7.4 


4.1 


3.7 




5.7 


. 7.3 


9.5 


12.4 


14.0 


11.4 


7.5 


4.6 


3.8 


Male 




















Single 


10.5 


G.3 


12.8 


19.2 


16. 1 


9.8 


6.1 


3.5 


3.1 




8.8 


9.5 


10.9 


] s ,9 


18.8 


13.8 


9.1 


4.3 


3.9 




9. 1 


7.8 


25. 1 


27.7 


17.6 


13.9 


10.5 


5.9 


4.0 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population, Vol. II., Part 2(B), "'Mobility for 
States and the Nation." 
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Chapter 4. 
MARITAL AND FAMILY STATUS 



Trends in the rates of first marriage, divorce, and re- 
marriage of women since the early 20th century reflect 
patterns of change in the economic and social con- 
ditions in the United States. Each of the rates was at a 
relatively low point during the depression years of the 
1930's, gradually climbing to a peak in the immediate 
post-World War II period, and then declining throughout 
the 1950's. While the rate of first marriages continued 
to drop during the 1960'sand into the 1970's, the rates 
of divorce and remarriage began an upturn around 1960 
and increased dramatically from 1960 to 1970 (table 
4-1). Since 1970 the divorce rate has continued to 
climb, but the rate of remarriage has leveled off and 
may actually be declining somewhat. Some probable 
correlates of these recent trends include liberalization of 
divorce laws, growing societal acceptance of divorce and 
of remaining single, and, implicitly, a reduction in the 
economic cost of divorce. Also, the broadening educa- 
tional and work experience of women has contributed 
to increased economic and social independence which, 
in the short run at least, may contribute to marital 
dissolution. At the same time that the rate of divorce 
has been increasing, women and men have, on the aver- 
age, been remaining single longer. In 1960 the median 
age of first marriage was 20.3 years for women and 22.8 
years for men, but by 1975 the median ages had in- 
creased to 21.1 years and 23.5 years, respectively 1 
(table 4-2). 



The net effect of recent trends in marriage and 
divorce is a growing proportion of women who are 
single or divorced and have not remarried. In 1950 
about 28 percent of women 20 ..to 24 years of age were 
single; by 1975 this proportion had risen substantially 
to 40 percent. During the same time period, the percent- 
age of women who were divorced and not remarried 
among those 25 to 34 years old increased from 2.5 to 
6.8 percent. As the number of divorced women has 
increased, the number of female-headed families has also 
risen. Such families numbered over 7.2 million in 
1975-13 percent of all families and approximately a 73- 
percent increase since 1960. Correspondingly, the num- 
ber of children in female-headed families grew from 4.2 
million in 1960 to 6.9 million in 1970 and to 10.5 
million in 1975. More women are required and/or desire 
to be more economically independent, and the associ- 
ated changes in fertility, labor force participation, 
poverty, etc., are illustrated in subsequent sections. 



1 For further discussion on the trends in marriage and divorce, 
see the forthcoming article in the Journal of Social Issues by 
Arthur J. Norton and Paul C. Glick, ''Marital Instability: Past, 
Present, and Future." 
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Table 4-1. Number and Rate of First Marriages, Divorces, and Remarriages: 
Three- Year Averages, 1921 to 1974 



(Numbers in thousands) 



Pe r i od 


First marriages 


Divorces 


Remarriages 


Numno r 


1 

a e 


Numbe r 


- 

Ha te 


Number 


Rate 






990 


99 


158 


10 


186 


98 






992 


95 


177 


11 


200 


99 


1927-29 




1,025 


94 


201 


12 


181 


84 






919 


81 


183 


10 


138 


61 






1,081 


92 


196 


11 


162 


69 






1 ,183 


98 


243 


13 


201 


83 






1,312 


106 


269 


14 


254 


103 


1942-44. . . . 




1,247 


108 


360 


17 


354 


139 


1945-47 




1,540 


143 


526 


24 


425 


163 


1948-50 




1,326 


134 


397 


17 


360 


135 


1951-53 




1 , 190 


122 


388 


16 


370 


136 


1954-56 




1,182 


120 


379 


15 


353 


129 


1957-59. 




1 ,128 


112 


381 


15 


359 


129 


1960-62 




1,205 


112 


407 


16 


345 


119 


1963-65. . . 




1,311 


109 


452 


17 


415 


143 






1,440 


107 


535 


20 


511 


166 


1969-71 




1,649 


109 


702 


26 


515 


152 


1972-74 . . 




1 ,662 


103 


907 


32 


601 


151 



l Kirst marriages per 1,000 single women 14 to 44 years old. 

^Divorces per 1,000 married women 14 to 44 years old. 

3 Remarriages per 1,000 widowed and divorced women 14 to 54 years old. 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , Series P-20, Nos. 212 and 225 
and U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for Health Statistics, Vital Statistics Reports. 



Table 4-2. Median Age At FirstMarriage by Sex: Selected Years, 1890 to 1975 



Yea r 


Female 


Male 1 


Year 


Female 


Male 1 


1975 


21.1 
20.8 
20.6 
20.3 
20.2 
20.3 


23.5 
23.2 
22.8 
22.8 
22.6 
22.8 




20.5 
21.5 
21 .3 
21.2 
21.6 
21.9 


23.7 
24.3 
24.3 
24.6 
25.1 
25.9 



























'Figures for 1947 to 1974 are based on Current Population Survey data supplemented by data from the Department of 
Del end e en marital status by age for men in the Armed Forces. Figures for earlier dates are i rom . decennial censuses. 



Source: U.S. Department ol Commence, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 287. 
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Table 4-3. Marital Status by Age and Sex: 1950, I960, 1970, and 1975 

(Numbers in thousands. Excludes inmates of institutions and members of the Armed Forces except those livinK off post or with their 

■ families on post) 



Year and a«e 



1975 

Total, 14 years and over. 

14 to 24 years 

25 to 34 years 

35 to 64 years 

65 years antPuvc-V 

1970 

Total, 14 years and over. 

14 to 24 years • 

25 to 34 years 

35 to 64 years • 

65 years and over 

I960 

Total, 14 years and over. 

14 to 24 years 

25 to 3-1 years • 

35 to 64 years 

65 years and over 

1950 

Total, 14 years and over 

14 to 24 years 

25 to 34 years 

35 to 64 years 

65 years and over 

CHANGE, 1950 TO 1975 

Total, 14 years and over 

14 to 24 years 

25 to 34 years 

35 to 64 years 

65 years and over 



Women 



, j Never 
I married 



Married, 
husband 
present 



100.0 | 
100.0 ! 
100.0 ; 

loo.o ; 
100.0 i 

i 

100.0 i 
100.0 I 
100.0 j 

100.0 ; 

100.0 ' 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 I 
100.0 ! 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



'XJ 

,xj 
,x) 

•;x) 



22. 8 ; 
68.9 

10.9 ; 
1.8 j 

5.8 ! 



22.1 
67.2 
8.5 
5 .5 
7.7 



19.0 
63.7 
8.1 
6.5 
8 .5 



19.6 ! 

59.2 ! 

10.8 | 
7.9 j 
8.0 | 



+3.2 
+9.7 
+0.1 
-3.1 



56.9 
26.6 
76.2 
74 .5 
37.6 



58.4 
28.5 
81.6 
75.6 
33.9 



62.0 
32 .4 
83.0 
74.9 
35.0 



63.4 
37.4 
82 .0 
73.9 
34.3 



-6.5 
-10.8 

-5.8 
+0.6 
+3.3 



12.1 
0.1 
0.7 
10.1 
52.5 



12.5 
0.1 
0.5 
10.0 
54 .4 



12.8 
0.1 
0.9 
11.0 
53.1 



12.2 
0.3 
1.2 
12.4 
55.3 



-0.1 
-0.2 
-0.5 
-2.3 
-2.8 



4.8 
1 .6 
6.8 
6 .6 
2.6 



3.5 
1.0 
4 .5 
4.9 
2.3 



2.6 
0.8 
2.8 
3.7 
1 .5 



2.2 
1.0 
2.5 
2.9 
0.7 



+2.6 
+0.6 
+4.3 
+3.7 
+1.9 



Men 



Total 1 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100,0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



;x) 

(X) 
(X) 

(x) 



Never 
marr ied 



29.5 
81.6 
17.2 
6.9 
4.7 



28.1 
80.9 
14.7 
7.3 
7.5 



25 .3 
80.9 
17.9 
8.9 
7.3 



26.2 
78.4 
18.5 
10.3 
8.1 



+3.3 
+3.2 
-1.3 
-3.4 
-3.4 



Married, 

*■ i fe 
p resent 



62.3 
16.7 
74.7 
83.1 
77.3 



64 .3 
17.6 
79.9 
84.7 
69.9 



66.4 
18.0 
77.6 
82.2 
69.0 



65.9 
20.5 
77.8 
81.5 
62.8 



-3.6 
-3.8 
-3.1 
+1.6 
+14.5 



2 .1 

iz) 

0.1 
1.9 
13.6 



2.9 

0.1 
1 .9 
17.1 



2.7 
19.4 



4.2 
(Z) 
0.3 
3.4 
23.9 



-1.8 

-0.2 
-1.5 
-10.3 



- Rep resents zero. 
X Not applicable. 

Z Represents less than 0.05 percent. 

includes married, spouse absent not shown Separately. 

Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, Nos. 287, 144, and 87. 



Source ; 



U.S. 



Table 4-4. Families With Female Heads By Number of Own Children Under 18 
Years Old: 1960, 1970, and 1975 

(Numbers in thousand;;. Excludes inmates of institutions and members of the Armed Forces 



Number of own children 
under 18 years of aye 








Channe, 1960 to 1975 


1975 


1970 


1960 


Number 


Percent 




7,242 
13.0 


5,580 
10.9 


4,196 
10.5 


+3,046 
+2.5 


+72.6 
+23.8 




2,319 
4 , 924 
1,994 
1,376 
761 
793 
10,474 
1.45 


2,655 
2,925 
1,051 
826 
497 
552 
6,895 
1.24 


2,305 
1,891 
785 
510 
286 
311 
4,198 
1 .00 


+14 
+3,033 
+1,209 
+886 
+475 
f482 
+6,276 
(X) 


+ 0.6 
+160.4 
+154 .0 
+17 3.7 
+166.1 
+155.0 
+149.5 
(X) 



X Not applicable. 

Source: U.S. Department oX Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Popu lation Reports, Scries P-23, No. 50 and 



unpublished data. 
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Chapter 5. 
FERTILITY 



During the past quarter-century, the fertility of 
American women has shown wide fluctuations from 
near-record highs for the 20th century in the last half of 
the 1950's to all-time lows in recent years. In fact, fertil- 
ity rates in the past few years have been at levels which, 
if maintained, would eventually result in an excess of 
deaths over births. Data on children ever born illustrate 
these trends (table 5-1), Women 20 to 24 years old in 
1960 had already had an average of 1 child each, but 
women 20 to 24 years old in 1974 had an average of 
about 0.6 children per woman. The average for women 
25 to 29 years old in 1960 was 2 children; by 1974 the 
average was about 1.4 for women 25 to 29. in 1974 
women who were 35 to 44 years old (approximately 20 
to 29 years old in 1960) had borne an average of almost 
3 children per woman, whereas women 35 to 44 in 1960 
(25 to 34 in 1950) had borne an average of only 2.5 
children each. 

Historically, certain socioeconomic characteristics of 
women have been associated with varying rates of child- 
ren ever born. For example, women in metropolitan 
areas, especially in the suburban sectors, bear fewer 
children than women in nonmetropolitan areas. High 
educational attainment, high labor force participation 
rates, and above-average age at first marriage are all asso- 
ciated with relatively low fertility. The long trend 
toward e3rly marriage and early childbearing was re- 
v rsed about 15 years ago. Only 17 percent of the 
women born between 1950 and 1955 had married by 
age 18, in contrast to approximately 30 percent of the 
women born between 1935 and 1939. This decrease in 
early marriage has been paralleled by a drop in fertility 
levels for women 18 years old or younger (table 5-3). 
These and other facts show that recent trends toward 
higher levels of education, increased labor force activity, 
and the postponement of marriage have been accom- 
panied by decreases in the average number of children 
ever born to ever-married women. 



Bureau of the Census reports to date have not 
counted births to single (never married) women in the 
calculations of children ever born. Nonetheless, changes 
in the level of illegitimacy are noteworthy. Birth regi- 
stration data on illegitimate births suggest that sizable 
increases in illegitimacy occurred between 1940 and 
1970, but that the increases have been tapering off in 
more recent years. 1 In 1940 there were only about 7.1 
births per 1,000 unmarried (single, widowed, or 
divorced) women 15 to 44 years old; in 1970 this figure 
was 26.4, and in 1973 it was 24.5. In 1940, 4 percent of 
all births were illegitimate; in 1970, 11 percent were 
illegitimate; and in 1973, 13 percent. 

Influences on fertility levels that are important but 
difficult to document include changing ideals and values 
regarding family size. Data on birth expectations of 
American women with respect to the total number of 
children they foresee having during their lifetime pro- 
vide evidence of changing views. In 1967 wives 18 to 29 
years old expected to have an average of about 2.9 
children each. For wives who had advanced into this age 
group by 1974, the expectations had dropped to 2.2 
children. Thus, women under 30 years old are in- 
creasingly favoring the two-child family. Between 1967 
and 1974 the percentage of young wives expecting to 
remain childless or to have only one child also increased. 
At the same time, the proportion of wives 18 to 24 
years old anticipating exactly two children grew from 
about 37 percent to more than half. Obviously, the 
number expecting larger families of three or four or 
more children dropped sharply during this period. 



'For further information, see U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, National Center for Health Statistic:, 
Vital Statistics of the United States, and U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Report', 
Series P-23. No. 49. 
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Table 5-1 Children Ever Born Per 1.000 Women 15 to 44 Years Old by Marital Status and Age: 

1950. 1960. 1970. and 1974 

^Civilian nonins t it ut ional population) 



Marital status and ago ol women 



TOTAL WOMEN 1 



Total, 15 to 

15 to 19 years 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 29 years 

30 to 3-1 years 

35 to 39 years 

•10 to 44 years 



Children ever born per 1,000 wo 



WOMEN EVE It MARRIED 







Total, 15 to 4 


4 years 


15 


to 






20 


to 






25 
30 


to 






35 


to 
to 






40 


to 







1,47 2 
65 
574 
1,445 
2,291 
2,831 
3,084 



2,147 
524 | 
922 I 
1,648 | 
2,163 
2,994 
3,227 



1,616 
75 
678 
1,738 
2,596 
2,980 
2,927 



2,357 
633 
1,064 
1,97 8 
2,804 
3,167 
3,096 



1,746 
127 
1,032 
2,006 
2,445 
2,523 
2,409 



2,314 
792 
1,441 
2,241 
2,627 
2,686 
2,564 



1,395 
105 
738 
1,436 
1,871 
2,061 
2,170 



1,859 
604 
1,082 
1,654 
2,059 
2,247 
2,364 



1 Includes single v never married; women as having borne no children. 

Source: U.S. Department ol Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , Scries P-20, No. 277 and 



1950 Census of Population, Vol. IV, Part 



"Fertility". 



Table 5-2. Children Ever Born Per 1,000 Women Ever Married by Age and Selected Socioeconomic 

Characteristics: June 1974 

(Civilian nonins t i t ut ional population) 



Selected characteristics 
of women 



UETROPOL ITAN-NONMETROPOL IT AN 
RESIDENCE 



Total 

Metropol it an 

In central cities 

Outside central cities* 
Nonmetropoli tan 



YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED 



Elementary : 
High school: 
College : 



Less than 8 years. 

8 years 

1 to 3 years 

4 years 

1 to 3 years 

'1 years or more..'. 



LABOR FORCE STATUS 



In labor force 

Not in labor force. 



AGE AT FIRST MARRIAGE 



14 to 17 years 

18 and 19 years... 

20 and 21 years. .. 

22 to 24 years .... 

25 to 29 years 

30 to 34 years.... 

35 years and over. 



15 to 24 
years 



850 
796 
821 
771 
953 



1 ,385 
1,450 
1 ,214 
839 
4-16 
181 



595 
1,141 



1,175 
856 
537 
334 
(X) 
fX) 
(X) 



Children ever born per 1,000 
ever married women 



25 to 34 
years 



2 ,032 
1,950 
1 ,957 
1,945 
2 ,229 



3 ,092 
3 ,000 
2,807 
2,036 
1 ,720 
1,170 



1,682 
2,341 



2,873 
2,319 
1 ,856 
1,419 
I , 124 
1,205 
(X) 



35 to 44 
years 



3 ,111 
3,020 
3,093 
2,971 
3,316 



4,247 
3,723 
3,598 
2,956 
2,842 
2,389 



2,904 
3,345 



3 ,808 
3,327 
3,066 
2,774 
2,363 
1,904 
1 ,200 



X Not appl icable. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, current Population Reports , Series P-20, No. 277 and 
Series P-23, No. 36. 
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Table 5-3. Childbearing at Early Ages: Percent Who Married and Children Ever Born Per 1,000 Women 
by Age 18 and by Age 25, for Cohorts of Women Born in 1900 to 1949 in the United States: tune 1971 

(Civilian noninstitutional population) 









Dy middle of nt;e 


18 


By 


middle of a ^e 


25 










Percent 


Chi idren 


ever born 




Children 


ever born 












Percent 










Year woman was born 


married 




Per 1,000 


married 




Per 1,000 








by this 


Per 1 ,000 


womo n 


by this 


Per 1,000 


worn e n 








nue 


total women 


ever 


age 


total women 


ever 












married 






married 


1950 


to 




*16.6 


*104 


*627 


' X ) 


(X) 


(X) 


1915 


to 




21.2 


135 


637 


'82.8 


*1 ,203 


*1,453 


19-10 


to 




25. G 


181 


707 


86 .1 


1 ,528 


1,775 


1935 


to 




29 .7 


20-1 


G87 


85.8 


1 ,747 


2,036 


1930 


to 




2G .2 


157 


599 


85.0 


1,535 


1,806 


1925 


to 




21.9 


123 


562 


81 .9 


1 ,280 


1,563 


1920 


to 




20.2 


117 


579 


77 .7 


1 ,061 


1,366 


1910 


to 




19.3 


112 


580 


71 .5 


920 


1,285 


1900 


to 




19.5 


101 


518 


G8 .9 


9-17 


1,374 



X Sot applicable. 

*Data for 1950 to 1955 and 194T> to 1949 adjusted fr?i i\\c part of the cohort that had not reached the ..^ecified ages 
(18 or 25) by June 1971. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , Series P-20 , No. 263. 



Table 5-4. Lifetime Birth Expectations of Wives 18 to 29 Years Old by Age: 1967, 1971, and 1974 



(Numbers In thousands. Data restricted to currently married women reporting birth expectations. 
Civilian noninstitutional population) 





1974 


1971 


19G7 


Change , 


Lifetime birth expectations' 


(June) 


(June) 


(Feb. -Mar. ) 


1967 
to 1974 


WIVES 18 TO 24 YEARS OLD 












5,053 


4 ,987 


4 ,161 


+892 




10,939 


11,846 


11,869 


-930 




2.1G5 


2,375 


2,852 


-687 


Percent distribution by total births expected: 








(X) 




100 .0 


100 .0 


100 .0 




17 .0 


12.4 


7.4 


+9.G 




55 .7 


51 .6 


37.1 


+18.6 




19.4 


23.7 


29.8 


-10.4 




7 .8 


12.3 


25 .7 


-17.9 


WIVES 25 TO 29 YEAJIS OLD 












5,043 


4 ,514 


3,773 


+1 ,270 




11,776 


11,820 


11,459 


+317 




2,335 


2,619 


3,037 


-702 


Percent distribution by total births expected: 








(X) 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




11.2 


10.0 


7.3 


+6.9 




51 .7 


44.1 


29.3 


+22.4 




22.3 


27.6 


33.5 


-11.2 




11 .9 


18 .3 


29.9 


-18.0 



X Not applicable. 

'includes children already born and expected number of additional children. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau oT the Census, Current Population Reports . Series l'-20, Sob. 277, and 2l\ 
and I9ti7 Survey of Economic Opportunity unpublished data. 
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Chapter 6. 
EDUCATION 



Although women have made strides toward achieving 
educational parity with men, equality has not been 
reached. The educational distribution of persons 25 to 
29 years old shows this clearly (table 6-1). Since most 
persons of these ages have recently completed their 
schooling, their educational attainment can be used as 
an indicator of current trends. Among persons 25 to 29 
years of age in 1950, there were only 66 women who 
had completed at least 4 years of college for" every 100 
men who had done so. The corresponding ratio in 1975 
was 77 female college graduates for every 100 compar- 
able males. Thus, while the proportion completing 4 or 
more years of college has risen more rapidly for young 
women than for young men, a higher proportion of men 
than women in both 1950 and 1975 had completed this 
much schooling. 

A similar picture is shown by changes in college en- 
rollment of women and men from 1950 to 1974 (table 
6-2).* While the enrollment rates of women have risen 
more rapidly than those of men since 1950, there were 
still fewer women than men attending college in 1974. 
However, those women who were attending college have 
been moving into traditionally "male" majors in in- 
creasing numbers. Table 6-3, which shows the percent 
female for the major fields of study of college students 
in 1966, 1972, and 1974, indicates a trend toward 
increasing proportions of women in most majors. This 
increase reflects, in part, the fact that a higher propor- 
tion of all college students were women in 1974 than 
was the case in 1966. Moreover, women still constitute a 
very small proportion of students enrolled in some of 
the traditional "male" majors. For example, the per- 
centage of engineering majors who were women rose 



from 2 percent in 1966 to 7 percent in 1974. The com- 
parable figures for agriculture and forestry were 3 per- 
cent in 1966 and 14 percent in 1974. Female college 
students in 1974 remain a large proportion of tradi- 
tional female majors, such as education (73 percent), 
English or journalism (59 percent), and health or 
medical professions [34 percent). 



The proportion of college-age women (18 to 24) 
enrolled in school was significantly higher in 1974 than 
in 1960. In 1960, 30 percent of the females 18 to 19 
years old were e-i*olled in school; the enrollment ratio 
increased to *z percent in 1970 and has since remained 
at approximately that level. Between 1960 and 1974 
enrollment rates increased by 13 percentage points for 
20-and-21-year-olds and by 8 percentage points for 22- 
to-24-year-olds. 

These increases in college attendance by women are 
being reflected in the proportion of bachelor's and 
higher degrees awarded to women. In the academic year 
1949-50, about one-fourth of all bachelor's and higher 
degrees were awarded to women, but only 10 percent of 
all doctorates given in that year went to females. By 
1972 women earned 41 percent of all degrees at or 
above the B.A. level and 16 percent of all doctorates. 

None of the indicators of educational achievement 
examined here— attainment, enrollment, field of study, 
or degrees awarded— show that women have reached the 
same levels as men. But in most areas the educational 
gap between the sexes has narrowed since 1950. 
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Figure 6-1 School Enrollment Rates for Women by Age: 
1960, 1965, 1970, and 1974 

Percent 
enrolled 

50 T 




I I - J I 

1960 1965 1970 1974 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census Current Population Reports , 
Series P-20, Nos. 110, 162, 222 and 286. 
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Table 6-1. Percent Distribution of Persons 25 to 29 Years Old by Years of School Completed and Sex: 

1950, 1960, 1970, and 1975 



Years of school completed and sex 


1975 


1970 


1960 


1950 




16,395 


13,394 


10,876 


11,921 




8,347 


6,824 


5,537 


6,169 




8,048 


6,569 


5,339 


5,751 


PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 










Elementary: 8 years or less 












5.4 


8.3 


15.5 


23.2 




6.0 


9.6 


19.7 


27 .6 




0 .94 


0.90 


0 .82 


0.90 


Some high school: 9 to 11 years 












12.8 


18.2 


23.0 


21.9 




9.5 


16.2 


20.7 


21 .9 




1.41 


1.16 


1.15 


1.07 


High school: 12 years 












45.7 


45.3 


42.6 


39.4 




37.2 


38.2 


32.2 


29.8 




1.28 


1.23 


1.37 


1.42 


Somo college: 1 to 3 years 








9.6 




17.3 


15.0 


11.2 




22.2 


16.7 


13.0 


11.0 




0.81 


0.93 


0.89 


0.93 


College: 4 years or more 








5.9 




18.7 


13.2 


7 .8 




25.1 


19.3 


14.4 


9.6 




0.77 


0.71 


0.56 


0.6C 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , Series P-20, No. 207; 1960 
Census of Population , Vol. Hi Part 5(B), '' Educational Attainment "; 1950 Census of Population , Volume IV, Part 5<B), 
"Education''; and unpublished Current Population Survey data. 
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Table 6-2. Undergraduate and Graduate Enrollment of Persons 16 to 34 Years Old by Sex: 

1950, 1960, 1970, and 1974 

(Numbers in thousands. Civilian nonlnst i tutionol population) 



Col lego onrollmont and sex 


1974 


1970 


1960 


1950 1 


Percont 
change ; 
earliest 
year to 
1974 


TOTAL PERSONS 16 TO 3-1 YEARS 














32,542 


28 ,754 


22,342 


18 ,259 


+78.2 




30,641 


26 ,100 


20,216 


16 ,915 


+81.1 


Total Persons Enrolled In College 














3,898 


3,013 


1,231 


701 


+456.1 




12.0 


10.5 


5.5 


3.8 


(X) 




4 ,924 


4 ,401 


2,339 


1,474 


+234.1 




16.1 


16.9 


11.6 


8.7 


(X) 




0.79 


0.68 


0.53 


0 .48 


(X) 


Enrolled College, 1 to 4 Years 














3,306 


2,647 


(NA) 


(NA) 


+24.9 




10.2 


9.2 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(X) 




4 ,025 


3,627 


(NA) 


(NA) 


+11.0 




13.1 


13.9 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(X) 




0.82 


0.73 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(X) 


Enrolled College, 5 Years or More 














593 


366 


(NA) 


(NA) 


+62.0 




1.8 


1.3 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(X) 




897 


774 


(NA) 


(NA) 


+15.9 




2.9 


3.0 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(X) 




0.66 


0.47 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(X) 



NA Not available. X Not applicable. *Data are for persons 14 to 29 years old. 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Scries P-20, Nos . 278, 222, 
110, and 34. 



Table 6-3. Percent Female by Major Field of Study for College Students 14 to 34 Years: 

October 1966, 1972, and 1974 



(Civilian nonlnstitutlonal population) 



Major fiold of study 



Percont female 



1974 


1972 


1966 


44.2 


41.6 


38.2 


13.5 


11.3 


2.6 


41.0 


36.6 


( l ) 


31.7 


23.2 


23.0 


72.6 


72.3 


67.9 


6.8 


2.0 


1.9 


59.1 


51.5 


| 50.9 


48.0 


47.3 


•64.2 


56.5 


2 44. 5 


23.2 


17.7 


(NA) 


44.6 


34.3 


36.5 


26.9 


27.4 


11.1 


44.4 


47.5 


37.6 


25.4 


(NA) 


(NA) 


20.0 


(NA) 


(NA) 


41.0 


39.7 


27.4 


44.7 


41.9 


41.9 



Total onrolled. 



Agrlculturo/f orostry 

Biological sciences 

Business or commerco 

Education 

Engineering 

English or Journalism 

Other humanltios 

Health or medical profession. 

Law 

Mathematics or statistics.... 

Physical sciences 

Social sciences 

Vocational -technical studies. 

Computer sclonco 

Othor 

None and not roported 



NA Not available. 

*Includod in health or modical profession. 
a Includes biological sciencos. 

Sourco: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Roports , Series P-20, No. 
unpublishod data. 
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Table 6-4. Bachelor's and Higher Degrees Conferred in Institutions of Higher Education by Level of 

Degree and Sex: Selected Years, 1950 to 1972 



1jOVl«1 of degree and sex 


1971-72 


1969-70 


1959-60 


19-19-50 


Chance, 1950 to 1972 


Number 


Percent 




All levels, bachelor's and higher. 


1,215,680 


1 ,065,391 


•176,70-1 


•196,661 


♦ 719,019 


•1-1-1 . 8 






■190,727 


■129,703 


162,9-12 


120,796 


♦375,931 


♦311 . 2 






718,953 


635 , 688 




375 , 865 


♦343,088 


♦91 .3 


Ratio 




0. 69 


0. 68 


•'.52 • 


0.32 


(X> 


(X) 




Bachelor's and first professional. 


930,68 I 


827,23-1 


392 ,110 


■132,058 


♦•198,626 


♦115.4 


Women 




389,371 


313, 060 


138,377 


103,217 


*2H(?,15 1 


♦277.2 






5-11 ,313 


18-1, 17-1 


254 ( 003 


328,8-11 


•212,472 


- 64 . 6 


Ratio 




0.72 


0.71 


0.5-1 


0.31 


(X) 


(X) 






251 ,633 


208,291 


74,435 


58,183 


♦193, 150 


♦332,5 


Women . 




102,083 


82,667 


23,537 


16,963 


♦85,120 


+501.8 






119, 550 


125,62-1 


50,898 


•11,220 


+108,330 


♦262.8 


Ratio 




0.68 


0.66 


0.1U 


0.41 


(X) 


(X) 






33,363 


29,866 


9,829 


6,420 


♦ 26,913 


•419.7 


Women. 




5,273 


3,976 


1 ,028 


616 


-4,657 


+756.0 






28,090 


25,890 


8,801 


5,804 


+22,286 


♦384.0 


Ratio 




o. iy 


0. 15 


0.12 


0.11 


(X) 


(X) 



X Not appllcoble. 

Source: Department ot Health, Krtucation, and Welfare, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Kducational 
Statistics, 1971 and unpublished data. 
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Chapter 7. 
LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION 



The dramatic increase in women's labor force partici- 
pation during recent years has been one of the strongest 
indications of the changing social and economic roles of 
women. Between 1950 and 1974, the number of women 
workers nearly doubled while the number of men in the 
labor force increased by only about one-fourth. Accord- 
ingly, the ratio of women per 100 men in the labor force 
has risen from 41 in 1950 to 63 in 1974. Increases in 
labor force participation have been evident for women 
of aN ages under 65, but the size and timing of the 
growth have varied by age. f-or older women of working 
age, those 45 to 64 years old, the proportion in the 
work force rose dramatical^ between 1950 and 1960; 
this development was possibly a carry-over effect of 
work experience gained by this group of women during 
World War II. In the 196C's, however, the increases 
leveled off somewhat, and during the last few years the 
labor force rate:; for this age fjroup have remained more 
nearly stable or even declined. During the 1960's and 
early 1970's, younger womsn began entering the labor 
force in increasing numbers. The labor force rates for 20- 
to-24-year-olds increased from 4ti percent in 1960 to 63 
percent in 1974, a *d ine rat * of women 25 to 34 years 
old rose from 36 percent Ig 52 percent during the same 
period. So pronounced have been t h e increases in labor 
for ' anticipation among women that the labor force 
rat? ;>r all age groups between 16 and 54 years in 1974 
ex jed the rate for the mo.3t active age group (20 to 
24 ars old) in 1950. 



Projections of the size of the l c ;bor force by sex and 
age indicate that by 1990 there may be about 43.7 mil- 
lion women in the labor force,, a 22-percent increase 
over the number li 1974 (table 7-8). Primarily because 
of changes in the age distribution of the population, the 
largest increases in the female 'abor force are expected 
for women between the ager of 2b and 44 years. Smaller 
increases are projected for older women, and the num- 
ber of working women 16 i \ 24 years old is expected to 
decline somewhat. These projections assume no drastic 
changes in the propensity of women to seek work, and 
any substantial charye in the labor force participation 
rates would alter the size of the labor force from that 
projected. 



One important factor related to labor force participa- 
tion is the level of educational attainment. Increases in 
years of schooling, especially graduation from high 
school and from college, and associated gains in earnings 
potential are normally associated with greater work 



force activity. As seen in the previous section, the pro- 
portions of young women completing high school and 
completing college have grown over the past 25 years. 
At the same time, the labor force participation rates of 
women who were at least high school graduates have 
rise n (table 7-3). For example, about half of the women 
college graduates were in the labor force in 1952, but 
nearly two-thirds were working in 1975. Therefore, the 
absolute increase in the number of women workers 
reflected both the rise in educational attainment and the 
increased labor force participation among women with 
higher attainment levels. 



Historically, marital status and the presence and age 
of children have affected labor force participation. 
Single (never married) women have higher rates of labor 
force activity than other women, and these rates have 
been fairly close to the rates of single men (table 7-4). 
However, the participation rates for married women 
with a husband present have risen sharply between 1950 
and 1975. In 1950 only about one-fourth of the married 
women were in the work force, but in 1975 the rate of 
labor force participation reached 44 percent. Although 
the labor force rates for women of other marital status 
also rose during this period, the increases were not so 
large. Therefore, the differential in labor force participa- 
tion between married women and other women has 
lessened. 



Among married women the presence of preschool-age 
children generally reduces the level of labor force 
activity (table 7-5). In 1975, 37 percent of the women 
with children under 6 years of age were in the labor 
force, but the labor force rates of women whose child- 
ren were all of school age and women with no children 
under 18 were 52 percent and 44 percent, respectively. 
Although the presence of preschool-age children does 
affect participation rates, there has been considerable 
growth over the past 25 years in the labor force activity 
of this group. The labor force rate for women with 
children under 6 years was only about 12 percent in 
1950, but in 1975 this rate had tripled to about 37 
percent. Furthermore, in 1975 the participation rate for 
women with children under 3 years was about 33 per- 
cent, approximately double the 1960 rate for this 
group. Thus, the roles of wife and mother are seemingly 
becoming more compatible with work in the market- 
place for greater numbers of women. 
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One often cited reason for the growth in women's 
labor force participation is the expansion in the service 
sector of the economy (see chapter 8). This growth in 
the service industries has resulted in more part-time jobs 
and has, therefore, created employment opportunities 
for women who otherwise may not have entered the 
work force. In the 1950 Census of Population, there 
were slightly more male than female part-time workers 
(3.9 million vs. 3.0 million), but in the 1960 and 1970 
censuses, there were more women than men working 
part time (8.9 million vs. 7.2 million in 1970). Cer- 
tainly, the availability of part-time work is an important 
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factor for many women, especially those with young 
children, in reaching the decision about whether or not 
to work. 

The unemployment rate for adult women (20 years 
old and over) has historically been higher than that for 
adult men (table 7-7). Women normally have more 
frequent periods of withdrawal from the labor force and 
subsequent reentry, which contributes to higher unem- 
ployment. Also, tenure or years of experience are 
usually lower for women than for men, and this 
increases the likelihood of layoff or job loss. 



Table 7-1. Size of Labor Force by Age and Sex: 1950, 1960, 1970, and 1974 

( Nun ins t i tu t tona I popti la t I on. Numbers in thousands) 



Sex and a^o 



I OTA I., 1»> YKAKS AND OVKU 



Women 

Men 

Ratio: women. 



1.5 to 19 Ytjai'ji 



A'omen 

Men 

Ratio: women/men . 



20 t>> 2 1 Years 



Women 

Men 

Ratio: women/men. ■ • 



25 to 3 1 Years 



Women 

Men 

Ratio: won 



35 to -1 1 Years 



Women 

Men 

Ratio: women/ 



■15 to 5 I Years 



Women . . . . . 

Men ... 

Ratio: women/men. 



to 04 Years 



Women 

Men 

Ratio: women/men. . 



05 Years and Over 



Women 

Men 

Ratio: women/ 



1974 


Number in ltth 
197(1 


>r t'oree 
I 9G0 


2 950 


Change, 1950 
Number ■ 


to 197 1 

.Percent 


35 , N92 


! ! 

• j 
1 31 ..".tin ! 


23.272 


; 

18,112 


1 

.17.180 


+ 94. 9 


57.3 19 


j M.:u:« 1 


18.870 


! 15.446 


. 11 , 903 


♦20.2 


0.03 


\ j 


0. 18 


0.11 


(X) 

: 


(X) 


i ,iM)r. 


', 3 ,250 ' 


2.002 


1,711 


►2,291 ; 


- 133 . 7 


.*> . ihji 


■ 1.395 : 


U.18 1 


'. 2.821 


+2,308 


+ 83.9 


o. 77 


: (1.71 

' I 


O . h5 


0. (il 


(X ) i 


(X) 


r» ,rt*i7 


j ! 

1 1.893 ; 


2 ,590 


i 

2,081 


: 

+3,186 


-11H.H 


8 , 1 L1."> 


j 7.378 ! 


5 .089 


! 5.22 1 


+2,880 


+ 55.1 


0.72 


j 11 . 60 ; 


0.51 


: 0.51 


(X) ' 


(X) 


7 ,820 


i 5.701 ■ 


4.140 


j 

i 4.101 


! 

+3,725 | 


+ 90.8 


1 3 . 993 


\ ii .97 1 ! 


10,930 


1 11,041 


+2,949 


♦ 20.7 


0.50 


I 0. 18 I 

1 j 


0.38 


0.37 


(X) 


(X) 


ii p 3.VI 


; 5.971 j 


5.308 


.1,100 


+2,188 ' 


+52.5 


10,014 


! 10.818 ] 


11,3 10 


1 9.952 


+ 002 \ 


+6.7 


0.6O 


0.55 | 


0.-17 


0.12 


<X) j 


(X) 


r, . 087 


! 

0.533 ! 


:>.280 


3.328 


+3,359 ! 


.100. 9 


10 !!*! 


1 0 4 .1K7 j 






*2,339 ! 


• 2H, 7 


0.0 1 


0.62 j 


0 . 55 


0.11 


(X) 

i 


(X) 


i . i;>8 


i 

■I, 153 ! 


2.980 


1 ,839 


+2.319 j 


+126.1 


7,032 


7,127 | 


0,405 


5 ,800 


+1,232 1 


+21.2 


0.59 


0.58 j 


0.47 


0.32 


(X) | 


on 




i 

l,05f> , 


91)7 


581 


+ 412 • 


70.5 


i , 92 r. 


2,104 j 


2.287 


2 . 153 


-528 ; 


-21.5 


0.52 


0. 19 1 


0.10 


0.24 


(X) 


(X) 



X Not applicable. 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Man power Administration, 1975 Manpower Huport of the 
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Table 7-2. Labor Force Participation Rates by Age and Sex: 1950. 1960, 1970, and 1974 



(Nonlnstitutional population) 









Labor force participation 


ra tes 1 






Sex and a«o 


1974 


1970 


1060 


1950 


Percent uhange, 
1950 to 
1974 




TOTAL, 16 YEARS AND OVER 
















45,7 


43 . 4 


37.8 


33.9 


+ 34.8 




79.4 


80.6 


84.0 


86.8 


-8.5 


Ratio: 




0.58 


0.54 


0.45 


0.39 


(X) 


16 to* 19 Years 












49.3 


44.0 


39.4 


41.0 


*20.2 




62.5 


58.4 


5 9.4 


65.9 


-5.1 


Ratio: 




0.79 


0.75 


0.66 


0.62 


(X) 


20 to 21 Yenrs 












63.2 


57.8 


46.2 


46.1 


+ 37.1 




87.3 


86.6 


90.2 


89.1 


-2.0 


Ratio: 




0.72 


0.67 


0.51 


0.52 


(X) 


25 to 34 Years 














52.4 


45.0 


36.0 


34.0 


+ 54.1 




96.0 


96 . 6 


ft7.7 


96.2 


-0.2 


Ratio: 




0.55 


0.47 


0.37 


0.35 


(X) 


35 to 44 Years 














54.7 


51.1 


43.5 


39.1 


.39.9 




96.1 


97.0 


97.7 


97.6 


-1.5 


Rntio: 




0.57 


0.53 


0.45 


0.40 


(X) 




45 to 54 Years 








54.6 


54.4 


49.8 


38.0 


*43.7 


M*>n 


92.2 


94.3 


95.8 


95.8 


-3.8 


Ratio: 




0.59 


0.58 


0.52 


0.40 


(X) 


55 to 64 Years 












40.7 


43 . 0 


37,2 


27.0 


+ 50.7 


linn ... 


77.4 


83 .0 


8(5.8 


86.9 


-10.9 


Ratio: 




0.53 


0.52 


0.43 


0.31 


(X) 


65 Years and Over 












8.2 


9.7 


10.8 


9.7 


-15.5 




22,4 


26. 8 


33.1 


45.8 


-51.1 


Ratio: 




0.37 


n.36 


0.33 


0.21 


(X) 



X Not applicable. 

dumber in labor force as percent of total population in the specific j;roup. 
2 Ratios of labor force participation rates. 
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Table 7-3. Labor Force Participation Rates by Years of School Completed for Persons 18 Years Old and Over: 

1952, 1959, 1970, and 1975 

(Civilian noninstitutionnl population 1H years old and over) 



Sox and years of school completed 



NOT HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE 



Women. 
Men. . . 



Ratio: women/men' 

HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE-NO COLLEGE 



Women 

Men 

Ratio: women/men-'. 



1 TO 3 YEARS OK COLLEGE 



Men . . . 
Ratio: 



women /men* 

I OR MURK YKAIIS OK COLLKGE 



Men 

Ratio: women /men*. 



Labor force participation rates 



31.fi 
65.2 
0.1H 



H7.G 
0. 60 



r>3 . 

HI. 3 

0.0(5 i 



64.1 

90,4 

0.71 



33.0 
73 . G I 
0.15 ! 



.10.3 • 
90.1 ; 
0.56 I 



: 

■1H.0 ! 
HO. 6 i 

o.60 j 

i 

! 
i 

59.7 : 
90.2 ! 
0.66 j 



31 .6 
HI. 2 
0.39 



12.8 
92.7 
0.46 



•10. 
H3.4 | 
0. 19 | 



53.3 
92. H 
0.57 



31.2 
H5.3 
0.37 



■10.7 
93.1 
0.44 



37.5 
H5 . 6 
(1.44 



50.2 
HH.O 
0.57 



Percent 
change, 
1952 to 
1975 



rl.3 
-23 . 6 
(X) 



*29. 0 
-5.9 
(X) 



+ 42.7 
-5.0 
(X) 



+27.7 
♦2.7 
(X) 



X Not applicable. 

'Data exclude persons who did not report years of school completed, 
"Ratios of labor force participation rates. 

Source; U.S. Department of Commerce, Dure an of the Census, Current Population Reports , Series P-50, No. 49 and unpublished 
data, and U.S. Department of Labor, Hureau of Labor Statistics, Special Labor Korce Reports, Nos . 125 and 1. 
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Table 7-4. Number in Labor Force and Labor Force Participation Rates by Sex and Marital Status: 

1950, I960, 1970, and 1975 





(Number 


s ill thousands) 








Sex and murltat status 


1975 


1970 


1960 


1950 


Percont 
change, 
1950 to 
1975 


Number in Labor Force 












Single: 


8, '16-1 
12,233 
0.119 


6,965 
0,515 
0.73 


5,401 
8.47U 
0.G4 


5, 621 
8,898 
0.63 


+50. G 
+37.5 
(X) 


Married, spouse present: 


21.111 
39,516 
0.53 


18,377 
39.138 
0.47 


12,253 
35,757 
0.34 


8,550 
32,912 
0.26 


fl46.9 
+20.1 
(X) 


Other ever married: 1 


6,932 
4 , 09 1 

i . 69 


5 , 89 1 
2, 938 
2.01 


4,861 
2,845 
1.71 


3, 624 
2,616 
1.39 


+91.3 
+56.4 
(X) 


PERCKNT DISTRIBUTION 












Labor Force Participation Kates 












Single: 


56. 7 
67.1 
0.85 


iw.o 
eo . 7 

0.87 


44 . 1 
55.5 
0.79 


50.5 
62.6 
0.81 


+ 12.3 
+7.2 
(X) 


Married, spouse present: 


44 . -1 
83.1 
0.53 


•10.8 
86.9 
0.47 


30.5 
88.9 
0.34 


23.8 
91.6 
0.26 


V86.6 
-9..'i 
(X) 


Other ever married: 1 


■tO . 7 
65.2 
0.62 


39.1 
54.2 
0.72 


40.0 
59.3 
0.67 


37.8 
63.0 
0.60 


4.7.7 
+3.5 
(X) 



'Includes widowed, divorced, and married, spouse absent. 
'■'Ratios of labor force participation rates. 

Note: Data relate to the total population (including institutional) 14 years old and over for 1950 and 1960, to the total 
population 16 years old and over in 1970, nnd to the noninstitutionnl population 16 years old and over in 1975. The male Armed 
Forces living off post or with their families on post are included in all years. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , Series P-50. No. 29 and U.S. Department 
■f Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Special Labor Force Reports , Nos. 130 and 13 and November 1975 Monthly Labor Review . 
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Table 7-5. Labor Force Participation Rates for Ever-Married Women by Presence and Age of Children: 

1950, 1960, 1970, and 1975 

(Civilian nonitiHt I t ut lonal population 10 yours and over in 1075 and 1970, 14 yearn and over in i960 and 1950) 



Labor forco participation rates 



presence and age of children 


197a 




1970 




I960 


1950 


Percent 
change i 
earliest, year 
to 1975 


Married women , Husband prc^t'tit ....... 


•11 


, .| 


•10 


g 


30 


.5 


23 . 8 


+86. 6 




■13 


9 


12 




3-1 


.7 


30.3 


+44.9 




44 


8 


39 


7 


27 


6 


18.4 


♦•143.5 






3 


-19 


2 


39 


0 


28.3 


+84.8 


Children under 6 


36 


6 


30 


3 


18 


6 


11.9 


+207.7 




'11 


9 


37 


0 


25 


1 


(NA) 


+66.9 




32 


7 


25 


8 


15 


3 


(NA) 


+113.7 




■10 


7 


39 


1 


40 


0 


37. H 


♦■7.7 




33 




33 


1 


35 


7 


33.7 


-1.5 




62 


•1 


60 


H 


55 


5 


54.9 


♦-13. 7 


Children 6 to 17 only 


67 




67 


3 


66 


2 


63.6 


♦-5.7 




55 


0 


50. 




39 


8 


41.4 


*32.9 




59 


■1 


58. 


8 


51 


7 


(NA) 


+ 14.9 




49 


7 


•13. 


(5 


32 


4 


(NA) 


+53.4 



NA Not available. 

1 Includes widowed, divorced, and married, husband absent. 



Source: Same as table 7-4, 



Table 7-6. Number of Part-Time Workers by Age and Sex: 1950, I960, and 1970 

(Numbers in thousands) 



Sex and ace 


1970 


1960 


1950 


Percent 
change , 
1950 to 
1970 




PART-TIME WORKERS 1 












Total, 14 Years Old and Over 














8. 866 


5, 657 


3,007 


+194.8 






7,175 


5,157 


3, 853 


+86.2 


Ratio; 




' 1.24 


1.10 


0.78 


(X) 




14 to 19 Years Old 














1,494 


823 


371 


+302.7 






2,207 


1,463 


724 


+204.8 


Hatio: 




0.68 


0.56 


0.51 


(X) 




20 Years Old and Over 














7,372 


4, 835 


2, 636 


+179.7 






4 , 968 


3,695 


3, 129 


+58.8 


Ratio: 




1.48 


1.31 


0.84 


(X) 



X , _N*p t o.pp 1 i c ab 1 e . 
''Persons working 1 to 34 hours during the census reference week. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population , Vol. II, Part 6(A), 
"Employment Status and Work Experience;" 1960 Census of Population , Vol. II, Part 6(A), "Employment Status and Work 
Experience;" and 1950 Census of Population , Vol. II, Part 1(A), "Employment and Personal Characteristics." 
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Table 7-7. Number Unemployed and Unemployment Rates by Age and Sex: 
1950. 1960. 1970, and 1974 



(Numbers in thousands) 



Sex and a«e 



Number Unemployed 
Total, 16 years old and over 



Women. 
Men. . . 



Ratio: women/men 

16 to 19 years old 

Women 

Men 



Ratio: women/men , 

20 years old and over 

Women 

Men • 



Ratio: women/men. 



PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 



Unemployment Rate 



Total, 16 years old and over 



Women 

Men 

Ratio: women/men 1 . 



16 to 19 years old 



Women 

Men 

Ratio: women/men 



20 years old and over 



Women 

Men 

Ratio: women/men 1 . 



2 , -108 
2,668 
0.90 



660 
750 
0.88 



1,747 
1,919 
0.91 



6.7 
4.8 
1.40 



16.5 
ID. 6 
1.06 



5.5 
3.8 
1.45 



1,853 
2,235 
0.83 



506 
599 
0.84 



1,346 
1, 636 
0.82 



5.9 
4.4 
1.34 



15.6 
15.0 
1.04 



4.8 
3.5 
1.37 



1,366 
2,486 
0,55 



286 
■125 
0.67 



1,078 
2,058 
0.52 



5.9 
5.4 
1.0D 



13.9 
15.3 
0.91 



5.1 
4.7 
1.09 



Ratios of unemployment rates. 

Source: U.S. department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , Series P-50, No. 31 and U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Special Labor Force Reports , Nos. 178, 129, and 14. 
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Table 7-8. Projected Size of Labor Force by Age and Sex: 1980, 1985, and 1990 



Sex and age 


Number in labor 


force (thousand 


s) 


Change, 1974 to 1990 


1974 
(actual ) 


1980 


1985 


1990 


Number 


Percent 


TOTAL, 16 YEARS AND OVER 
















35,892 


39.219 


•11,699 


•13, 699 


f7.807 


4.21.8 




57.319 


62.590 


66.017 


68. 907 


.11.558 


+20.2 


16 to 19 Years 
















.1 . 005 


3. 669 


3,203 


3. 188 


-817 


-20.-1 




5.189 


•1,668 


3,962 


3,901 


-1,288 


-2-1.8 


20 to 2-1 Years 
















5.867 


-.592 


6.523 


5, 826 


-11 


-0.7 




8. 105 


8,852 


8,. 196 


7,40-1 


-701 


-8.6 


25 to 34 Years 
















7,826 


9,256 


10, 339 


10, 678 


*2.852 


4.36.4 




13,993 


17, 523 


19, -100 


19,853 


4 5 , 860 


+41.9 


35 to 44 Years 
















6,351 


6,869 


8.560 


10, 219 


+3.865 


+ 60.8 




10, 61-1 


11.851 


1-1,617 


17. 398 


+ 6.78-1 


.63.9 


'15 to 54 Years 
















h , 687 


6.537 


6,5-12 


7, 361 


♦ 677 


-10. 1 




10. «I91 


9,908 


9,7-14 


10,909 


4.118 


4-4.0 


55 to 6*1 Years 
















•1, 158 


5,057 


5,213 


5. 003 


4.815 


+20.3 




7,032 


7,730 


7,7lr> 


7. 307 


+275 


+3.9 


65 Years and Over 
















996 


1,239 


1,319 


1, 391 


+.395 


+ 39.7 




1.925 


2,058 


2,082 


2, 135 


4.210 


+ 10.9 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Special Labor Force Report No. 156. 
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Chapter 8. 
OCCUPATION AND INDUSTRY 



Occupation. Although the employment of women 
increased substantially (about 38 percent) between 
1960 and 1970, women remained fairly concentrated in 
a few major occupation groups. In both 1960 and 1970, 
over half of employed women were working in clerical, 
operative, or service positions. In fact, a higher propor- 
tion of employed women were clerical or service work- 
ers in 1970 than in 1960 (48 percent to 43 percent). 
The employment growth in these two areas was pri- 
marily in traditionally female occupations (e.g., secre- 
taries, stenographers, and typists, and health service 
workers) but was not entirely restricted to such areas. 
The number of women mail carriers and bartenders, for 
example, did increase during the period. 

Between 1960 and 1970, both men and women had 
strong employment gains among professional, technical, 
and kindred workers. In both years, however, the vast 
majority of women professionals were employed in 
normally lower-paying occupations— health workers, 
except practitioners (mostly registered nurses), and ele- 
mentary and secondary school teachers-whereas men's 
employment was distributed more evenly among the 
various professional and technical occupations. In 1970 
about 30 percent of the men professional and technical 
workers were employed in the relatively high-paying 
fields of engineering, law, and medicine; only about 2 
percent of women professionals were in these occupa- 
tions. 

The number of women managers and administrators 
increased about 22 percent from 1960 to 1970,. but 
there were still approximately five times as many men as 
women in managerial positions in 1970. Occupation 
groups with even smaller proportions of women workers 
include the craft, transport equipment operative, and 
laborer groups. For each of these, there was very little 
change between 1960 and 1970 in the ratio of em- 
ployed women to employed men. However, among 
transport equipment operatives, there was a substantial 
increase in women bus drivers during this period. The 
emergence of many women school bus drivers probably 
was the principal reason for this growth. Finally, the 
number of women and men employed as private house- 
hold workers or in farm occupations decreased from 
1960 to 1970. 

Educational attainment is a major factor in deter- 
mining the types of occupations available to persons, 
but there are variations in the occupational distribution 
of women and men with similar education (table 8-2). 
Nearly three-fourths (71 percent) of employed women 
between 25 and 64 years of age in March 1974 who had 
completed 4 years or more of college were professional 
and technical workers; this is a higher proportion than 
that for male college graduates. However, about 14 per- 
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cent of female college graduates in the same age group 
were working in clerical jobs and only about 7 percent 
in managerial positions. Among male college graduates, 
over one-fourth were working as managers and admini- 
strators. The dominant occupation group for women 
with 4 years of high school (with no college) was clerical 
workers; service occupations ranked second. For men 
high school graduates, the blue-collar craft and operative 
occupations were the most important areas of employ- 
ment, but there was still a relatively strong representa- 
tion in managerial jobs. Women with less than 4 years of 
high school were concentrated primarily in service occu- 
pations and to a lesser degree in operative jobs; the 
majority of men of this educational level were working 
in craft and operative positions. 

Among married couples in which both the husband 
and wife were employed in 1970, there were differences 
in the occupational distribution of wives according to 
the husband's occupation. The vast majority of wives of 
white-collar workers were also working in white-collar 
occupations. Women whose husbands worked in pro- 
fessional and technical occupations were more likely 
than other wives to be professional or technical workers. 
Wives of blue-collar workers were somewhat more 
evenly distributed among sales and clerical, blue-collar, 
and service occupations. 

Industry. The expansion of service industries in the 
United States is often cited as one of the most impor- 
tant factors in the growth of the female work force. 
More than one-third (39 percent) of employed women 
in 1970 were working in the service industries, with the 
largest proportion (about 28 percent) in professional 
and related services; e.g., in positions at schools, 
hospitals, and welfare agencies. Approximately 2.3 mil- 
lion women worked in the personal service industry, but 
less than 1 million working women were in business, 
repair, or entertainment and recreation services. Other 
industries employing large numbers of women were 
wholesale and retail trade and manufacturing. Also, 
about half of the jobs in finance, insurance, and real 
estate and nearly one-third of the jobs in public admini- 
stration were held by women. 

There was some change from 1950 to 1970 in the 
pattern of employment by industry for women. In 
terms of the ratio of women to men in an industry, 
women strongly increased their representation in whole- 
sale and retail trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; 
and most service industries. Relatively smaller gains 
were made in other industries. As was true in 1950 and 
1960, the only major industrial groups employing more 
women than men in 1970 were personal services and 
professional and related services. 
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Table 8-1. Occupation of Employed Persons 14 Years and Over by Sex: 1960 and 1970 

(Sunburst In thousands) 



1970 


1960 


Chnn&o, I960 to 1970 






Women 






Women/ 


















Women 








ratio 






ratio 






29, 170 


■18, 139 


0.01 


21. 172 


■13,. 167 


0.-19 


-7.998 


+♦1.672 


■1,31-1 


0,517 


O.00 


2, 083 


■1,303 


0 . 02 


41,631 


-2,211 


20 


1, 188 


0.02 


7 


853 


0.01 


-13 


+335 


13 


259 


0.05 


7 


210 


0.01 


+r> 


+ 19 


27 


170 


( .15 


13 


1 -13 


0.09 


+ii 


*33 


■10 


■193 


0.09 


27 


■135 


0.06 


+ 19 


+38 


1 , 073 


132 


8. 13 


729 


07 


10.88 


+311 


+ 65 


138 


3-18 






1*17 


0.31 




+ 201 


1 , 929 


817 


2.30 


1,293 


■I 87 


2.60 


-636 


-330 


KH 


710 


0.12 


5 1 


5 13 


0. 10 


+3-1 


*173 


1 01 -l 




0 ''O 




J ~Q7 

* 


0 I 


185 


►329 


55 


225 


0. 22 


- 


22 


0.09 


-53 


-233 


•19 


157 


0 31 


26 




0 • 30 


°3 


+7 1 


■189 


3/216 


0. 15 


533 


3 , 078 


O.M 


-11 


-162 


3-13 


2, 137 


0.11 


311 


2. 137 


0.15 


-3-1 


-320 


1-13 


759 


0.19 


223 


1,511 


O.M 


-80 


-782 


2 000 


3 208 


0 01 


05 n 


■» 0 • 


0 




+ 282 


8-] 


179 


0 -17 


' "lii 


"* 1 17' 


n . 3i 


38 


+32 


1,5*2 


1,213 


1 .27 


1 , 378 


l, 17G 


1.17 


♦ 161 


*37 


9 582 


3 -152 


2 78 


0 ''O 








• 530 


1 259 






* 77 I 


15-1 


5 . 03 


1 185 


-123 


20 


233 


C .09 


1 


189 


0.02 


+ 16 


4..M 


3 08-1 










27 . 23 




♦ 50 


103 


351 


0.29 


50 


310 


0. 18 


♦■17 


+ -U 


385 


23 


10. 7-; 


312 


15 


22.80 


-13 


♦8 


195 


9,502 


0.03 


277 


8, 0G8 


0.03 


+ 218 


-83<l 


128 


1,163 


0.09 


78 


1,081 


0.07 


-50 


-379 


■13 


2. 198 


0.02 


17 


2,322 


0.01 


- + 28 


+ 176 


•10 


30 


1 .33 


21 


27 


0.89 


*16 


*3 


19 


2.399 


.02 


18 


2,118 


.01 


+ 31 


+ 281 


3.720 


0,090 


0.01 ! 


3, 135 


5 , 087 


0.55 


+585 


-109 


■155 


•190 


0.93 


289 


■110 


0.09 


+166 


+ 7-1 


37 




0. 10 


19 


2-17 


0. 08 


+ 18 


+ 1 27 


811 


n j 


11. 80 


719 


■16 


1 5 . 03 


+95 


* 9 


2 




0 


3H 


2, -188 


0 .02 


+ 8"! 


+ 156 


oo 


170 


0.39 


18 


103 


0.11 


-18 


♦ 7 


'209 


2 k 9 15 


0.09 


173 


3,119 


o.or. 


*90 


-201 


l if. 


1 ,010 


0.11 


87 


712 


0.12 


•58 


♦298 


(52 


1,281 


0.05 


U8 


2, 389 


0.05 


-56 


-1, 108 


it: 


783 


0. 18 


218 


1,239 


0.20 


-107 


—150 


99 


081 


0. 15 


123 


1,053 


0.12 


-21 


-372 


39 


08 


0.57 


123 


150 


0.80 


-80 


-88 


■1,1 21 


3,0-10 


1.22 


2,903 


2,791 


1.00 


►1,-lRl 


-819 


39 


150 


0.26 


19 


153 


0.12 


^20 


-3 


1.015 


110 


7. AG 


587 


120 


'1.89 


M58 


+20 


776 


393 


1.97 


■181 


■121 


1.13 


+ 295 


-31 


58 


895 


0 . 00 


20 


07-1 


0.0*1 


^32 


-221 


1,052 


37 


28. 13 


1,057 


01 


27.16 


-605 


-2-1 



Occupat Ion 



Total employed 1 . 



Professior *1 , technical, and kindred 

workers 

Knfcln crs 

Lawyers and Judges 

Life and physical scientists 

Physicians, dentists, and other 

related practitioners 

Health workers, ex. practitioners.. 
Teaeher.s, college and university... 
Teachers, except college and 

unl verslty 

Fni;lnccrinn and science 

technicians 



VnnacerS and administrators, e 
Bank officers and financial 

munafcers 

Sales managers and dept. heads 

retail trade 

Mananers and administrators, 

n . e a c , " 

Salaried 

Self-employed 



farm. 



Sales workers 

Real estate agents and brokers. 
Sales workers and sales clcrKs, 
re-tall trade 



Clerical and kindred workers 

Bookkeepers 

Mail carriers, post office 

Secretaries, stenographers and 

typists 

Stock clerks and storekeepers.. 
Telephone operators 



Craft and kindred workers 

Blue collar worker supervisors. 



Construction craft workers 

liecorators and window dressers. 
Nfechanles and repairers 



Operatives, except transport... 

Assemblers 

Precision machine operatives. 
Sewers and stitchers 



Transport equipment operatives. 
Bus d rivers 



Laborers, except farm 

Freight, stock, and material 
handlers 



Farmers and farm managers 

Form laborers and supervisors 

Farm laborers, wa^c workers 

Farm laborers, unpaid family wkrs.. 



Service workers 

Bartenders 

Health service workers 

Personal service workers. . . 
Protective service workers. 



Private household workers. 



l Inclvxles employed persons with occupation not reported. 
2 Not elsewhere classified. 

Sote: Because some occupations are not included in this table, subgroups may not add to total 
categories. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 1970 Census of population, S'ol . I, 
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Table 8-2. Years of School Completed By Employed Persons 25 to 64 Years Old by Major Occupation 

Group and Sex: March 1974 



Year* of school completed 



Major occupation 


Elementary, 




Hiirh school. 




High 


school , 




Col lego 




College 






or loss 


1 to : 


} years 






1 years 




1 to 


3 years 




4 years 


or 


more 




Male 


Fecial e 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 




6 , 280 


2,630 


5,823 


3, G.JO 


11,308 


10,908 


5,531 


3,187 


7,778 




3,549 




100.0 


100 


0 


100 


0 


100 


0 


100 


0 


100 


0 


100 


0 


100 


0 


100 


0 




100.0 


Professional, technical, and 










































0.9 


1 


0 


1 


9 


1 


6 


6 


3 


7 


0 


17 


1 


oo 


5 


5-1 


1 




71.4 


Managers and administrators, 










































a.r> 




9 


H 


H 


5 




10 


5 


fi 


3 


2] 


o 


7 




26 


3 




6.8 




1.3 


3 


7 


3 


-1 


.V 7 


•1 


5 


9 


7 


H 


10 


fi 


5 


0 


8. 


3 




3.0 




2.9 


6 


5 


■1 


6 


19 


0 


8 


3 


15 


•1 


10 


0 


•16 


8 


3. 


1 




13.5 




2f>.4 




7 


31 


a 


3 


0 


29 


1 


1 


9 


18 


7 


1 




3. 


9 




0.5 


Operatives, including transport.... 


29.7 


35 


1 


28 


7 


27 


9 


19 


3 


U 


5 


S 


9 


•1 


4 


1. 


1 




1.3 




13. •> 


1 


4 


8 


3 


1 


5 


•l 


o 


0 


7 


2. 


2 


0 


7 


0. 


•1 








10.-1 


•1 


0 


•1 




1 


3 


3 


8 


" 1 


3 


1. 


9 


0 


7 


1. 


o 




0.4 




io. r» 


42. 


9 


H 


5 


33 


0 


7 


3 


18 


1 


6. 


•1 


11 


0 


1. 


6 




3.1 



- Represents zero. 

Source: t.'.S. Department of Commerce, Hureuu of the Census, Current Population Reports , Sorl^ 3 P-20, No. 274. 
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Table 8 3. Industry of Employed Persons 14 Years Old and Over by Sex: 1950, 1960, and 1970 



.Numbers in thousands / 



Indust ry 



Total employed 1 . 



Agriculture , forest ry, und fisheries. 

Minim; 

Construct ion 



Munufactur iny 

Du ruble noods 

Metal industries 

Mach i nc r>' , except electrical 

Elect, mach. j equip, and supplies.. 

Transportation equipment 

Nondurable «ooUs 

Food and kindred workers 

Textile mill products 

Apparel and other fabricated textile 

products 

Chemical and allied products 

Not specif led manu facturinR 
industries 



Transport at ion , communica tions , 

and other public utilities 

Transport at ion 

(Jommunicat ion 

Utilities and sanitary services.. 

Wholesale and retail trade 

Wholesale trade 

Retail trade 

General merchandise stores 

Food stores 

EatinK and drinking places 



Finance, insurance, and real estate. 

Banking and credit agencies 

Ins urance 

fceti* estate 



Business services. 
Repa i r se r v lc c s . . . 



Personal services 

Private households 

Hotels and motels ! 

Laundering cleaning, and other 

Karmcnt services ] 

Beauty and barber shops ; 

Entertainment and recreation services., j 



Professional and related services. 
Health services 

Hospitals 

Health, except hospitals 

Educational services 

Welfare services 



Public administration 

Postal services 

Federal public administration. 
State public administration... 
Local public administration... 



1970 


1960 


1950 








\\ ome n/ 






Women.- 






Women. 


omen 


Men 


men 


Women 


Men 


men 


Women 


Men 


men 






ra t i o 






rat io 






rat io 


.J, 170 


48 139 


0.61 


''1 17'' 


43,467 


0.49 


15 ,773 


40,662 


0.39 


289 


2,411 


0.12 


418 


3,932 


0.11 


593 


6,441 


0.09 


48 


55G 


0.09 


32 


622 


0.05 


23 


908 


0.03 


253 








3,662 


0.04 


99 


3 , 35 9 


0.03 


j,321 






4 ,401 


13,112 


0.34 


3,648 


11,026 


0.33 


2 , 3-19 




0 ''7 




8,105 


0.21 


1 ''18 


6,515 


0.19 


333 


2 ,005 








0. 13 


216 


1 ,783 


0.12 


331 


1,662 


0.20 


214 


1*354 


0.16 


168 


1,085 


0.15 


728 


1,179 


0.62 


509 


981 


0.52 


290 


572 


0.51 


285 


1 ,855 


0 15 


I'M 




0.14 


155 


1 ,189 


0.13 


2 , 9(33 




0.(52 


_,67J 


5*008 


0.53 


2 394 


1^ 129 


0.54 


3(33 








1 393 


0.31 


327 


1,172 


0.28 


446 


521 


0*86 
* 




536 


0.78 


527 


702 


0.75 


947 


274 


3.46 


866 


294 


2.95 


757 


310 


2.44 


222 


766 


0.29 


165 


699 


..» 


126 


512 


0.25 


44 






" 


39 


0.5 1 


36 


K2 


• 

0.44 


1,050 


3,850 


0.27 


771 


3,687 


U.21 


699 


3,751 


0.19 


■105 






236 


2 518 


0.09 


195 


2,759 


0.07 


521 


*554 


0,94 


425 


395 


1 .08 


408 


303 


1.35 


129 


868 


0.15 


110 


775 


0,14 


96 


690 


0.14 


5 9'' 8 


8 685 


0 68 


4,395 


7,398 


o.5y 


3,562 


6,951 


0.51 


694 


2*295 


0.30 


451 


1,762 


0.26 


380 


1,584 


0.24 


5 , 23-1 


6,390 


0.82 


3,944 


5,636 


0.70 


3,181 


5,371 


0.59 


1 , '136 




2 .17 


1 085 


507 


2.14 


647 


384 


1.68 


744 


1,206 


0.62 




1,123 


0.50 


482 


1,184 


0.41 


1,393 


983 


1.42 


1,060 


742 


1.43 


867 


82 1 


1.05 


1,811 


1,838 


0,99 


1,230 


1,465 


0.84 


782 


1,138 


0.69 


795 






497 


371 


1.34 


260 


271 


0.96 


614 




• 


487 


590 


0.83 


335 


427 


0 .7h 


283 




0.60 


1J9 


400 


0.50 


161 


376 


0.43 


520 


780 




*>8' ) 


476 


0 . 59 


118 


241 


0.49 


107 


846 


0.13 


57 


792 


0.07 


44 


906 


0.05 


2,3U 


:*53 


2.46 


2 ,777 


1, 1RH 


2.56 


2 301 


1 161 


1 .98 


1,082 


122 


8 .87 


1,729 




9.20 


1,395 


206 


6.77 


323 


247 


1 • 31 


258 




1 .05 


256 


271 


0.95 


326 


212 


1.54 


355 


266 


1.33 


371 


324 


1.15 


4 10 


209 


2.11 


282 


214 


1 .32 


183 


201 


0.91 


209 


381 


0.55 


157 


346 


0.45 


127 


367 




8,018 


1,732 


1,70 


4,629 


3,066 


1.51 


2,789 


2,040 


1.37 


3,171 


1,085 


2.93 


1,822 


790 


2.31 


1,079 


592 


1.82 


2,077 


619 


3.36 


1,247 


421 


2.96 


708 


281 


2.52 


1,098 


467 


2.35 


575 


369 


1.56 


371 


311 


1.19 


3,8-13 


2,298 


1.67 


2,136 


1,242 


1.72 


1,328 


751 


1.77 


236 


109 


2.17 


104 


58 


1.79 


159 


243 


0.65 


1,229 


2,827 


0.43 


846 


2,240 


0.38 


658 


1,856 


0.35 


144 


576 


0.25 


68 


483 


0.14 


53 


403 


0.13 


546 


983 


0.56 


444 


813 


0.55 


345 


683 


0.51 


202 


336 


0.60 


126 


235 


0.54 


101 


166 


0.61 


336 


932 


0.36 


208 


709 


0.29 


160 


605 


0.26 



'includes persons with industry not reported. 

Note: Because some industries are not included In this table, subgroups do not always add to major industrial divisions. 
Source: U.S . Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population , Vol. I, Part l(D)r.and Technical Paper 
18, Changes Between 1950 and I960 Occupation and Industry Classifications. 
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Table 8-4. Occupation of Husband by Occupation of Wife for Married Couples: 1970 



Employment ami occupation 
of husband 



Occupation of employed wIvob 



Tot.il 
( thou- 
sands) 


! 

! 

; Percent 
not 
employed 


Percent 
employed 


Total employed 


MUte-collar workers 




r 

rs 


Farm 
workers 


Service 
workers 


Number 
( thou- 
sands) 


Percent 


Total 


ProP-H- 
slonul 
und 
managerial 


Sales 
and 
clerical 


Oluc 
col la 
worke 


■M , 538 


62 


•I 


3 7 




16,70.1 


100 


0 


62 


3 


20. 1 


42 




18 


6 


0 


9 


18.2 




78 


4 


23 


6 


1 ,910 


100 


0 


5-1 


3 


19. 5 


3-1 


7 


20 


0 


0 


8 


25,0 


36,. 149 


59 




•10 


8 


14,854 


100 


0 


63 


3 


20.2 


•13 


1 


18 


5 


0 


8 


17,3 


r»,i77 


60 


•1 


39 


6 


2,167 


100 


0 


8G 


6 


■13.7 


43 


0 


5 


1 


0 


1 


7,7 


■1 , 705 


BO 


■1 


39 


6 


1 ,863 


100 


o 


81 


7 


29,8 


51 


9 


8 


1 


0 




10.0 


2,570 


57 


3 


■12 


7 


1,097 


100 


0 


HI 


7 


:::i . 6 


58 


1 


8 


1 


0 


1 


9.8 


2. -194 


52 


4 


■17 


f> 


1 ,187 


100 


0 


71 


■1 


18. 4 


53 


0 


14 


7 


0 


2 


13.7 


8, 122 


GO 


3 


39 


7 


3,3-15 


100 


0 


57 


3 


13.3 


44 


0 


23 


5 


0 


4 


18.8 


4.772 


58 


3 


■11 


7 


1,991 


100 


0 


44 


1 


9.6 


34 


G 


34 


5 


0. 


5 


20,9 


2,211 


58 


3 


41 


7 


922 


100 


0 


■19 




10,4 


38 


9 


26 


0 


0 


5 


24.2 


1,81-1 


60 


3 


39 


7 


719 


100 


0 


•10 


1 


9.1 


31 


0 


28 


1 


0, 


8 


31 .1 


1,143 


72 


1 


27, 


6 


315 


100 


0 


•19 




22.5 


27 


3 


16 


3 


18,3 


15,7 


■131 


ft 7 


K 


32, 




139 


100, 


0 


28 




8,7 


19, 


5 


21 , 




17. 


4 


33,2 


2, 110 


51, 


1 


•15. 


9 


1 ,107 


100, 


0 


•18, 


1 


13,2 


34, 


9 


18,9 


0, 


3 


32, G 



Total married couples 

Husband not employed 

Husband employed 

Professional , technical, and 
kindred workers 

Managers and administrators, 
except rarm 

Sales workers 

Clerical and kindred workers 

Croft and kindred workers 

Operatives, oxc. transport 

Transport equipment operatives. . . . 

Laborers, except farm 

Farmers and farm raanugers 

Farm laborers and farm supervisors 

Service workers, including private 
household 



Source: U.S. Department or Commerce, Bureau t»r the Census, 1970 Decennial ConnUn of Populotion , Vol. II, Part 7(A), "Occupational 
Characteristics," 
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Chapter 9. 
WORK EXPERIENCE 



Further evidence of women's increasing attachment 
to the labor force is seen in the data on annual work 
experience. About 43 million women, over half of the 
women 16 years old and over, worked at some time 
during 1974. This represented an 84 percent increase 
over the number of women with work experience in 
1950. The number of women working 50 to 52 weeks at 
full-time jobs grew even more dramatically during the 
period; in 1950 there were only about 29 women for 
every TOO men working year round full time, but in 
1974 this ratio had risen to 47 women per 100 men. 

As was true for labor force participation rates, the 
largest increases in annual work experience occurred 
between 1950 and 1960 for older women (45 to 64 
years old) and since 1960 for the younger age groups 
(20 to 34 years old). Also, the relative increase in the 
proportion with work experience during the year has 
been stronger for married women with husband present 
than for never-married women. For other women, the 
percent with annual work experience actually declined 
slightlv between 1950 and 1974, probably because of an 
increasing number of elderly widowed women within 
this group. 

Although the number of women with work experi- 
ence has increased, the median number of years that 
employed women have worked in their current jobs has 
not shown a consistent pattern of change (table 9-4). 
There was evidence of an increase in the median years 
on "the job between 1951 (2,2 years) and 1963 (3.0 
years), but there was no increase between 1963 and 
1973. This may be partially explained by the influx of 
women workers in recent years since new labor force 
entrants obviously deflate the figures on median years 
on the job. Only for the oldest age group, 55 to 64 years 



old, has there been a steady increase in the median num- 
ber of years in the current job. Also, it is noteworthy 
that for persons 45 to 54 years old, the period during a 
career when earnings normally reach a peak, the median 
years on current job for women has consistently been 
only about half that for men. 

Variations in the lifetime work experience of women 
according to educational attainment can be seen from 
data based on the 1967 Longitudinal Survey of Work 
Experience. 1 One of the studies resulting from this sur- 
vey shows that about 21 percent of women 30 to 44 
years old with at least 1 year of college had worked for 
6 months or more in every year since leaving school. 2 
The comparable proportion for women with less than 4 
years of high school was only 8 percent. Further, 30-to- 
44-year-old women college graduates had worked, on 
the average, for two-thirds of the years since completing 
school, but women high school graduates of the same 
age worked for only about half the years since complet- 
ing their education. 



'1967 National Longitudinal Survey of Work Experience is 
conducted by the Bureau of the Census, under contract with the 
Employment and Training Administration {then Manpower Ad- 
ministration), U.S. Department of Labor. Dr. Herbert Parnes of 
the Ohio State University is the director of the National Longi- 
tudinal Surveys. There are four separate survey panels: men 14 to 
24 years old and 45 to 54 years old (both begun in 1 966), women 
30*44 years old (begun in 1967) and women 14-24 years old 
(begun in 1968). 

2 Larry E. Suter and Herman P. Miller, "Income Differences 
Between Men and Career Women," The American Journal of 
Sociology* Vol. 78, No. 4, January 1973. 
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Table 9-1. Annual Work Experience by Sex: 1950, 1960, 1970, and 1974 



(Numbers in thousands. Civilian noninstitutional population 16 years nnd over in 1974 
and 1970, 14 years and over in 1950 nnd 1960) 



Work experience and sex 


197*1 


1970 


1960 


1950 


Percent change ? 
1950 to 1974 


NUMBER WORKED DURING YEAR 














•12,811 
58 , 908 
0. 73 


38 , 704 
54 , 91 9 
0.70 


30,585 
50 , 033 
0.61 


23,350 
45 , 526 
0.51 


+83.5 
+29.4 
(X) 


Pe rccnt Worked Du ri ng Year * 














53.9 
83.0 
0 . 65 


52.5 
84.1 
0 . 62 


46.9 
84.5 
0. 56 


41.1 
86.8 
0. 47 


+31.1 
-4.4 
(X) 


NUMBER WORKED 50 TO 52 WEEKS 
AT FULL-TIME JOBS 














18,311 
39,211 
0.47 


15,738 
36,295 
0.43 


11,299 
31 ,966 
0.35 


8,592 
29,783 
0.29 


+113.1 
+31.7 
(X) 


Percent Of Workers who Worked 50 To 
52 Weeks At Full-Time Jobs 3 














•12.7 
66.6 
0.64 


40.7 
66.1 
0.62 


36. 9 
63.9 
0.58 


36.8 
65.4 
0.56 


+ 16.0 
+1.8 
(X) 


X Not applicable. 

1 Percents based on all persons. 

^Ratios of percents. 

3 Percents based on persons who worked 


during the year 











Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , Series P-50, No. 35, and 
unpublished data and U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, special Labor Force Reports, Nos. 141 nnd 19. 
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Table 9-2. Percent Worked During the Year by Age and Sex: 1950, 1960, 1970, and 1974 

(Civilian noninstitutional population. Ago as of March of the following year) 



Sex and age 



16 TO 19 YEARS 

Women 

Men 

Ratio: women/men" 

120 TO 24 YEARS 

Women 

Men 

Ratio: women/men" 

25 TO 34 YEARS 

Women 

Men 

Ratio: women/men* 

35 TO 44 YEARS 

Women 

Men 

Ratio: women/men* 

.15 TO 5-1 YEARS 

Women 

Men 

Ratio: women/men 2 

55 TO 64 YEARS 

Women 

Men 

Ratio: women/men 1 ' 

65 YEARS A.VD OVER 

Women 

Men 

Ratio: women/men- « 

X Not applicable. 

l 14 to 19 years for 1960 ami 1950 
"Ratios of percents. 

Source: Same as table 9-1, 



Percent worked during year 



60.6 
72.3 
0.8-1 



75 . 3 
91.4 
0.82 



63.2 
96.7 
0.65 



61.3 
96.5 
0.6.1 



60.-1 
93. :j 
0.65 



48.7 
83.3 
0.58 



12.8 
31 .3 
0.41 



57.9 
70.8 
0.82 



73.0 
88.9 
0.82 



56.5 
97.0 
0.58 



58.5 
97.5 
0.60 



60. -1 
95.6 
0.63 



51.2 
87.8 
0.58 



14.6 
35.8 
0,41 



44.8 
59.4 
0.75 



62.1 
92.9 
0.67 



47.4 
98.1 
0.48 



53.7 
97.9 
0.55 



58.0 
96.6 
0.60 



45.7 
89.6 
0 . 51 



1J.8 
43.1 
0.37 



42.8 
61 .7 
0.69 



58.7 
92.7 
0.63 



43.7 
97.5 
0.45 



47.2 
97.9 
0.48 



44.9 
96.6 
0.46 



32.3 
89.6 
0.36 



11 .8 
49.3 
0.24 



Percent change, 
1950 to 1974 
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Table 9-3. Annual Work Experience by Marital Status and Sex: 1955, 1960, 1970, and 1974 



(Civilian nonlnstltutional population 16 years and over in 1974 and 1970, 14 years and over In I960 nnd 1955) 



Work experience, marital 
status, and sex 


1974 


1970 


1 960 


1955 


Percent change ^ 
1955 to 1974 




SINGLE 














Percent Worked During Year 
















68.2 


66. 7 


57.7 


62.2 


+ 9.6 






78.7 


76.0 


70.3 


75.1 


+4.8 


Hatlo : 




0.87 


0.88 


0. 82 


0.83 


(X) 




MARRIED, SPOUSE PRESENT 














Percent Worked During Year 
















52.- 1 


50.6 


43.4 


41.4 


+26.6 






86.4 


88.8 


91.3 


92.7 


-6.8 


Ratio: 




0.61 


0.57 


0.48 


0.45 


(X) 




OTHER MARITAL STATUS 














Percent Worked During Year 
















•15.7 


45.7 


47.8 


49.3 


-7.3 






66.8 


65.0 


66.4 


68.0 ! 


-1.8 


Ratio: 




0.68 


0. 70 


0.72 


0.73 


(X) 



X Not applicable. 
*Ratlos of percents. 

Source: Same as table 9-1. 
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Table 9-4. Median Years in Current Job for the Employed by Sex and Selected Age Groups: 

1951, 1963, and 1973 

(Civilian noninstitutionol population) 



Sex and age 


Median years in current job 


1973 


1963 


1951 




TOTAL EMPLOYED 1 














2.8 


3.0 




2.2 


Men 


4.6 


5.7 




3.9 


Ratio: 


20 to 24 years 


0.G1 


0.53 




0.56 






1.2 


1.1 




1.4 




1.2 


1.0 




1.2 


Ratio: 


25 to 34 years 


1 .00 


1 1 . 10 




1.17 






2 . 2 


2.0 




1.8 




3 


3.5 




2.8 


Ratio: 


35 to 4*1 years 


O.r . 


0.57 




0.64 






3.G 


3.G 




3.1 




6.7 


7.6 




4.5 


Ratio: 


45 to 54 years 


0.5-1 


0.47 




0.69 






5.9 


G.l 




4.0 




11.5 


11.4 




7.6 


Ratio: 


55 to 64 years 


0.51 


0.54 




0.53 






8.8 


7.8 




4.5 




14.5 


14.7 




9.3 


Ratio: 




0.61 


0.53 




0.48 


Persons 16 years old and over in 1973, 


persons 14 years old and 


over in 1963 and 1951. 







Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , Series P-50, No. 36 and U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Special Labor Force Reports , Nos. 172 and 36. 
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Table 9-5. Lifetime Work Experience of Women 30 to 44 Years Old 
by Years of School Completed: 1967 

(Numbers in thousands. Restricted to women with income in 1966) 



Years of school completed 


Total 
( thou- 
sands) 


Percent of adult life worked 1 


Total 


100 


75 to 99 


50 to 74 


1 to 49 


Never 
worked 




8,802 


100.0 


12.3 


19.3 


19. 6 


42.8 


6.0 




3,140 


100.0 


8.2 


16.8 


19.5 


45.6 


9.9 




4,006 


100.0 


12.1 


19.8 


20.3 


43.3 


4.4 




1,656 


100.0 


20.8 


22.6 


18.1 


36.0 


2.5 



dumber of years since leaving school in which woman worked at least 6 months as a proportion of the total years 
elapsed since leaving school. 



Source: Larry E. Suter "Occupation, Employment and Lifetime Work Experience of Women" paper presented at the August 
1975 meeting of the American Sociological Association. Data were collected by the Bureau of the Census in the 1967 
National Longitudinal Survey of Work Experience. 



Table 9-6. Average Proportion of Years Worked Since Leaving School for Women 30 to 44 Years Old 
by Marital Status and Years of School Completed: 1967 



Years of school completed 


Total 


Never 
married 


Ever married, 
no children 


Ever 
with 


married, 
children 


Total women, 30 to 44 




52.7 




90.3 


79.0 




46.6 






47.4 




89.3 


68.9 




43.5 






53.4 




87.1 


81.3 




47.5 






55.6 




91.9 


88.0 




16.7 






66.8 




95.0 


88.2 




56.3 



Note: Number of years since leaving school in which woman worked at least 6 months as a proportion of the total 
years elapsed since leaving school. 



Source: Same as 9-5. 
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Chapter 10. 
INCOME AND POVERTY STATUS 



Income and Earnings of Persons. Although women 
have made gains toward equality with men in education, 
labor force participation, and in some occupational 
fields, differences between the income of women and 
men workers remain substantial. In 1974 the median 
income of women year-round full-time workers was 
about 57 percent of the median for comparable men. 
The number of women income recipients working year 
round full time increased relative to men between 1960 
and 1974, from a ratio of 32 women per 100 men in 
1960 to 46 women per 100 men in 1974. However, 
during this period the female/male income ratio for 
year-round full-time workers did not improve. 

Part of this differential between women and men is 
attributable to differences in such factors as educational 
attainment, occupational distribution, industry of em- 
ployment, and work experience. In both 1970 and 
1974, however, the median income of women college 
graduates aged 25 and over who worked year round full 
time was only about 60 percent of the comparable male 
median income. In fact, women college graduates had 
incomes that were, on the average, lower than men with 
only a high school education. A study of male and 
female earnings differentials, based on Current Popu- 
lation Survey data and Social Security Administration 
records, found that in 1972 the relative return in earn- 
ings for completing 4 years of college was significantly 
less for women than for men. However, as the level of 
education increased to 5 or more years of college, the 
difference in the "pay-off" for education narrowed 
considerably. 1 

There is some variation in female/male earnings ratios 
for different major occupation groups, but for most 
groups women year-round full-time workers earned only 
about 55 to 60 percent as much as men in 1974. The 
only occupation group with a relatively large number of 
women workers and an earnings ratio above 0.60 was 
professional, technical, and kindred workers. Of course, 
some of the earnings difference between women and 
men in the same occupation group results from varia- 
tions in the specific occupations held (see chapter 8). 
Data from a National Science Foundation study of 
scientists and engineers indicate that women in scientific 
and engineering fields have basic annual salary rates 



(excluding bonuses, commissions, etc.) ranging from 
about 72 percent to about 88 percent of men's salaries 
(table 1 0-5). The fields of science or engineering do not 
refer specifically to occupations but, instead, reflect 
groupings defined on the basis of education, employ- 
ment, and self-identification of field. 



Differences between the earnings of women and men 
working in the same industry group are affected by 
differences in the occupational mix of women and men 
within the industry, but the industry differentials are 
noteworthy in their own right. Personal services, the 
industry with the largest proportion of workers who 
were women, had one of the lowest female/male earn- 
ings ratios in 1974 (0.49); but professional and related 
services, in which the majority of workers are women, 
had a female/male earnings ratio of 0.60. Both in trans- 
portation, communication, and other public utilities 
and in business and repair services, industries with rela- 
tively small numbers of women workers, women's 
median earnings were approximately two-thirds as high 
as men's. 

The above comparisons have been restricted to per- 
sons who worked at full-time jobs for the entire year 
(50 to 52 weeks). However, over half of the women and 
over one-fourth of the men with earnings in 1974 
worked at part-time jobs or worked fewer than 40 
weeks at full-time jobs. The earnings for women work- 
ing at part-time jobs were much closer to their male 
counterparts (ratio of 0.90) than was true for year-round 
full-time workers. Also, women working at full-time jobs 
for less than 40 weeks during the year had earnings 
equal or nearly equal with those of comparable men. 
Thus, the relative returns for working year round full 
time do not seem to be as great for women as for men. 
In a study of female/male earnings ratios based on the 
1960 and 1970 Censuses of Population, it was estimated 
that this earnings ratio, adjusted for age, education, 
weeks worked, and hours worked, did not change from 
1959 to 1969. In both years, women's actual earnings 
were only slightly more than half as high as they would 
have been if women's returns for these factors (weeks 
worked, age, etc.) had equalled the returns realized by 
men. 2 



1 Joyce A. Stevens and Roger A. Herriot, "Current Earnings 
Differentials of Men and Women: Some Explanatory Regression 
Analyses," paper presented at the August 1975 meetings of the 
American Statistical Association. 



2 John McNeil and Douglas Sater, "Recent Changes in Female 
to Male Earnings Ratios", paper presented at the April 1975 
meetings of the Population Association of America. 
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A factor which is critical in assessing differences 
between the earnings of women and men is the extent 
of lifetime work experience. Data available from a longi- 
tudinal study of women 30 to 44 years old in 1967 3 
provide some insight into the effects of differences in 
lifetime work experience (table 10-8). For example, 
women year-round full-time workers who had worked at 
least 6 months of every year since leaving school had a 
median wage or salary income in 1967 about three- 
fourths that of men. The median wage or salary income 
for comparable women who had worked in only half of 
the years since leaving school was only about hnlf that 
of men. The effect of varying amounts of • ark ex- 
perience differed according to education. The wages of 
women high school graduates with continuous work 
experience were more equivalent to those of male high 
school graduates than were the wages of female college 
graduates to those of male college graduates. Although 
discontinuous work experience does explain some of the 
differential between the wages earned by women and 
men, studies have shown that adjusting for such dif 
ferences still leaves much to be explained. For example, 
a study based on the 1967 longitudinal study of women 
indicated that even after adjusting for differences in 
occupational status, education, and lifetime work expe- 
rience, the wages of women were estimated to be only 
about 62 percent as high as those of men. 4 Also, re- 
sults from a study based on Census Bureau and Social 
Security Administration records corroborate the finding 
that women do not receive the same returns from 
continuous work experience as do men. 5 Obviously, 
some variables that were not covered in these studies 
account for the residual differences between the income 
levels of women and men. 

Family income and poverty status. The contribution 
of the wife's income to the total income of husband- 
wife families has become somewhat more important in 
recent years. In 1960, working wives contributed, on 
the average, about 20 percent of their families' total 
income; in 1974 their earnings accounted for approxi- 
mately 27 percent of the total family income (table 
10-10). Also, in 1974 husband-wife families in which 



1967 National Longitudinal Survey of Work Experience, con- 
ducted by the Bureau of the Census, under contract with f he Em- 
ployment and Training Administration (then Manpower Admini- 
stration), U.S. Department of Labor. 

4 Larry E. Suter and Herman P. Miller, op. cit... 

s Joyce A. Stevens and Roger A. Herriot, op. cit.. 



the wife was in the paid labor force had a median 
income about 36 percent higher than husband-wife 
families with nonworking wives (table 10-9). The wife's 
contribution was relatively greater in young families 
(with husband under 25 years old) than in older 
fanr" 2s. Furthermore, the percent of family income 
accr nted for by the wife's earnings was related to the 
extent of her work experience during the year (table 
10-10). 



The median income of families headed by women is 
much lower than that of husband-wife families or other 
families headed by men (table 10-9). This is partially 
because husbancl-wife families more often have a greater 
number of persons contributing to the family's total 
income and partially because men in general have higher 
incomes than women. In 1974 the median income of 
families with female heads was substantially lower than 
the median for husband-wife families in which the wife 
was not in the paid labor force and for male-headed 
families with no wife present. 



The number of families with female heads has grown 
substantially over the past quarter-century for a variety 
of reasons, as mentioned in previous chapters. At the 
same time, the income of female-headed families has not 
increased as greatly as the income of male-headed 
families. In 1950 families with female heads had a 
median income which equalled about 56 percent of the 
median for male-headed families; in 1974 this had 
dropped to about 47 percent. Although the percent of 
all families with female heads below the poverty level 
declined from about 42 percent in 1960 to about 33 
percent in both 1970 and 1974, the number of female- 
headed families in poverty increased between 1970 and 
1974. For families with male heads, both the number and 
percent below the poverty level declined between 1960 
and 1970 as well as between 1 970 and 1974. In 1960 
there were about 31 female-headed families for every 
100 male-headed families below the poverty level, while 
in 1974 there were 85 female-headed families for every 
100 male-headed families. Also, the growth in the 
number of families with female heads below the poverty 
level occurred exclusively among families with children 
under 18 years old. Thus, the number of children in 
female-headed families below the poverty level increased 
by approximately one-third between 1960 and 1974, 
and in 1974 the majority of children in poverty were in 
families headed by women. 
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Table 10-1. Median Income of Year-Round Full-Time Civilian Wc kers 14 Years Old and Over With 

Income by Age and Sex: 1960, 1970, and 1974 



(Numbers in thousands. Medians In current dollars. Age as of torch of the following year) 







1971 


IS 


70 


1960 




Ago and sex 


N" umber 


Med iun 


Number 


Median 


Number 1 


Median 






income 




income 




income 




WOMEN 


















18,017 


36,957 


15, 51 8 


#5, 440 


10,337 


$3,296 


1-3 




■167 


3,875 


33 5 


3, 783 


311 


2,450 


20 




2,701 


5,819 


2,224 


4,928 


1,223 


3,155 


25 




■1,111 


7,601 


2,899 


5,923 


1,795 


3,549 


35 




3, 110 


7,-118 


3,081 


5, 531 


2, 553 


3,401 


•35 




3,9 13 


7,359 


3,865 


5,588 


2, 581 


3, 296 


55 




2,716 


7,011 


2, 690 


5, 468 


1, 541 


3, 275 


05 




365 


6, 085 


123 


4, 881 


283 


2, 838 




MEN 


















38,915 


$12,152 


36, 14 6 


<?9, 1 81 


32,165 


.$5,435 


11 




696 


4,192 


■11 9 


3, 950 


321 


1,974 


20 




3,567 


7,709 


2,700 


6,655 


1,973 


3,916 


25 




10, 192 


12,037 


8,763 


9,126 


7,790 


5,450 


35 




S, 617 


13,586 


8,619 


10,258 


8,868 


5,907 


■35 




8,758 


13,641 


8,756 


9,931 


7,152 


5, 678 


55 




5,776 


12,154 


5,757 


9,071 


4,730 


5,079 


65 




1,009 


8,670 


1,102 


6,751 


1,156 


1,115 




RATIO: WOMEN/MEN 


















0.-16 


0.57 


0. 43 


0.59 


0.32 


0.61 


11 




0.67 


0.86 


0.80 


0.96 


0.97 


1.24 


20 




0.76 


0.76 


0.82 


0.74 


0.62 


0.81 


25 




0.42 


0.63 


0.33 


0. 65 


0.23 


0. 65 


35 




0. 10 


0.55 


0.36 


0.51 


0.29 


0. 58 


15 




0.-15 


0.51 


0.14 


0. 56 


0.35 


0. 58 


55 




0. 17 


0.57 


0.17 


0. 60 


0.33 


0. 64 


65 




0.36 


0.70 


0.38 


0.72 


0.24 


0. 69 



1 Numbers were derived by multiplying lo Lai number ol persons with mvoiue by the j,t»rebztt< of year-round full-time 
workers with income; i inures, therefore, are less exact than comparable ones ior 1974 and \'J70. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current popu l ation Uepu r-T Series P-60, Nos . 99, 80, and 
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Table 10-2. Median Income of Year-Round Full-Time Civilian Workers 25 Years Old and Over With 
income by Educational Attainment and Sex: 1970 and 1974 

" (Medians in current dollars. Age as of March of the following year) 



Educational attainment and sex 



Median income 



197*1 



Hat io : woir.cn/mcn 



1971 



Total, 
Elementary: 

High school: 

College: 



2d years and over. . 
Less than 8 years. 

8 years 

1 to 3 years 

•1 years 

1 to 3 years 

4 years or more. . . 



MEN 



Total, 25 years and ovl 



Elementary: 
High school: 
College: 



Less than 8 yc;irs. 

8 years 

1 to 3 yenrs 

•I years 

1 to 3 yenrs 

•I years or more. . . 



X Not applicable. 



•37,370 
5,022 
5,606 
5,919 
7,150 
8,072 

10,357 



$12,786 
7,912 
9,891 
11,225 
12,612 
13,718 
17,188 



$5,616 
3,798 
4,181 
4, 655 
5,580 
6, 604 
8,719 



$9, 521 
6, 043 
7,535 
8, 514 
9,567 
11,183 
13,871 



0.58 
0.63 
0.57 
0.53 
0.57 
0.59 
0.60 



(X) 

(x) 
(x) 
(x) 
(x) 
(x) 
(x) 



0.59 
0.63 
0.55 
0.55 
0.58 
0.59 
0.63 



(X) 

(x) 

(X) 

(x) 
(x) 

(X) 

(x) 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , Series P-60, tfos. 99 and 80. 



Table 10-3. Median Earnings of Year-Round Full-Time Civilian Workers 14 Years Old and Over With 

Earnings by Sex: 1960 to 1974 



(Medians in current dollars) 



Women 



Median earnings 



Ratio: 
women/men 



1974. . 
1 973 . . 
1 972 . . 
1971. . 
1970. . 
1969. . 
1968. . 
1967. . 
1966. . 
1965. . 
1964. . 
1963. . 
1962. . 
1961. . 
1960. . 



:6,772 
6,335 
5,903 
5,593 
5,323 
4,977 
4,457 
4,134 
3,946 
3,828 
3,669 
3,525 
3,412 
3,315 
3,257 



311,835 
11,186 
10,202 
9,399 
8,966 
8,455 
7,664 
7,174 
6,856 
6,388 
6,203 
5,980 
5,754 
5,595 
5 ,368 



0,57 
0.57 
0.58 
0.60 
0.59 
0.59 
0.58 
0.58 
0.58 
0.60 
0.59 
0.59 
0.59 
0.59 
0.61 



.Sourc 
85, 80, 



e: U.S. 



. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-60 Nos 99 93 90 
75, 66, 60, 53 , 51, 47 , 43 , 41, 39, and 37. " 1 ' 1 J *> **' 9 °' 
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Table 10-4. Median Earnings of Year-Round Full-Time Civilian Workers 14 Years Old and Over With 
Earnings by Occupation of Longest Job and Sex: 1973 and 1974 



(Medians in current dollars) 



Occupation of longest job 


197-1 


1973 


Women 


Men 


Rat io : 
women/men 


Women 


.Men 


Ratio: 
women/men 


Total with earnings 




772 


$11, 


835 


0.57 


£6,335 


$11, 


186 


0.57 


Professional, technical, and kindred 






















9, 


570 


11, 


873 


0.64 


9,093 




306 


0.64 


Manners anil administrators, except 






















8, 


603 


15, 


•125 


0.56 


7,667 




519 


0.53 




5, 


168 


12, 


523 


0.41 


4, 650 


12, 


296 


0.38 




6, 


827 


11, 


514 


0.59 


6,469 


io, 


627 


0. 61 




6, 


•192 


12, 


028 


0.51 


6,144 


11, 


245 


0.55 




5, 


766 


10, 


176 


0.57 


5,358 


9, 


503 


0.56 




5, 


891 


8, 


145 


0.72 


4,956 


8, 


158 


0.61 






(B) 


5, 


459 


(x) 


(B) 


6, 


697 


(x) 






(B) 


5, 


097 


(x) 


(B) 


•1, 


727 


(x) 


Service workers, except private 






















5, 


016 


8, 


638 


0. 58 


4,588 


7, 


937 


0.58 




2, 


676 




(B) 


(x) 


2,069 




(B) 


(x) 



R Median earnings not shown when base is less than 75,000 persons. 
X Sot applicable. 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , Series P-60, N'os. 99 and 97. 



Table 10-5. Median Annual Salary of Scientists and Engineers Employed Full Time 

by Field and Sex: 1974 





Median annual salary 


Field 




Men 


Ratio: 




Women 


women/men 




016,300 


$18,600 


0.88 




15,600 


19,500 


0.80 


Mathematical special lsts 


15,600 


20,000 


0.78 




13,500 


18,100 


0.75 




15,000 


20,000 


0.75 




14,400 


20,100 


0.72 




17,200 


19,900 


0.86 




16,100 


20,900 


0.77 


N'ote: The determination oi the field 


of science or engineering 


was based on a combination 


of education, employment 



and seli'-ident il itation. 



Source: iNationai Science Foundation. Science Resources Studies Highlights , "National Sample of Scientists and 
Engineers: Median Annual Salaries, 1974," (NSF 75-332). 
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Table 10-6. Median Earnings of Year-Round Full-Time Civilian Workers 14 Years Old and Over With 

Earnings by Industry of Longest Job and Sex: 1974 



(Medians in current dollars) 





197-1 


Women 


Men 


Ratio: 
women /men 






,772 


oil 


,835 


0 . 57 






,5 03 


5 


,619 


0.45 


Mining 




(B) 


13 


,014 


(X) 




7 


,189 


11 


,552 


0.62 




6 


,550 


12 


202 


0.54 




6 


988 


12 


,335 


0.57 




5 


981 


11 


,945 


0.50 


Transportation , communication , nnd other 












public utilities 


N 


•131 


12 


773 


0.66 




7 


043 


12 


,286 


0.57 




5 


361 


9 


919 


0.54 




6 


17-1 


12 


975 


0.50 




6 


95-1 


10 


479 


0.66 


Personal services 


3 


984 


8 


068 


0.49 


Entertainment and recreation services.... 


5 


523 


8 


865 


0.62 




7 


727 


12 


801 


0.60 


Public administration 1 


N 


19-1 


13 


030 


0.63 



B Median earnings not tihown when base is less than 75,000 persons. 
X Not applicnble. 



Source: U.S. Department of Cnr .e, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-60, No. 101. 



Table 10-7. Median Earnings of Civilians 14 Years Old and Over With Earnings by 

Work Experience and Sex: 1974 

t Numbers in thousands . Medians in current dollars) 



Weeks worked and sex 



Worked nt full-time job 



Median 
earn ings 



Worked at part-time job 



Median 
earnings 



WOMEN 

Total with earnings.. 

Worked 50 to 52 weeks 

Worked 40 to 19 weeks 

Worked 27 to 39 weeks 

Worked 14 to 26 weeks 

Worked 13 weeks or less. . . . 

MKN' 

Totnl with earnings.. 

Worked 50 to 52 weeks 

Worked 40 to 49 weeks 

Worked 27 to 39 weeks 

Worked 14 to 26 weeks 

Worked 13 weeks or less.... 

RATIO: WOMEN /MKN 

Total with earnings.. 

Worked 50 to 52 weeks 

Worked 40 to 49 weeks 

Worked 27 to 39 weeks 

Worked 14 to 26 week*; 

Worked 13 weeks or less.... 



28,705 
17 ,977 
2,669 
2 ,638 
2 ;699 
2,722 



51 ,392 
38,898 
4 , 440 
2,932 
2 ,671 
2,450 



0.56 
0.46 
0.60 
0.90 
1 .01 
1.11 



15,311 
6,77 2 
-1,680 
3,513 
2,041 
647 



fl0,288 
11,835 
8,214 
5 ,747 
3,133 
899 



0.52 
0.57 
0.57 
0.61 
0.65 
0.72 



13 ,945 
4,645 
1 ,485 
1 ,864 

2 ,6.V> 

3 ,2:,.! 



8,361 
2,942 
832 
1,004 
1 ,572 
2,010 



1.67 
1 .58 
1.78 
1.86 
1.69 
1 .64 



o 1,0 97 
2,243 
2,149 
1,467 
817 
330 



.M ,222 
2,203 
2,240 
1 ,832 
979 
346 



0.90 
1.02 
0.96 
0.80 
0.83 
0.95 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Qurenu of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-60, No. 101. 
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Table 10-8. Median Wage or Salary Income in 1966 for Persons 30 to 44 Years Old by Sex, Lifetime 
Work Experience of Women, and Years of School Completed: 1967 



Subject 



Women with work experience 



Percent of adult life worked 1 



100 percent 



Less than 
50 percent 



Total with Income thousands. 

Median 

Hatio: women, men 



Year-round full -time workci 
Ratio: women 'men 



Less than 4 years hi^h school. 
Ha 1 1 o : w one n 'me n 



4 years high school 
Ratio: women 'men.. 



1 to 3 years college 
Ratio: women/men.., 



•1 or more years college. 
Hatio: women /men 



15 ,781 
£7 ,221 
(X) 

£7 ,520 
(X) 

■55 , 660 
(X) 

.?7 , 362 
(X) 

£8, 310 
(X) 

£10,726 
(X) 



8,337 
£2 ,7«13 
0.38 

£4 ,3(i3 
0.58 

•■2 ,227 
0.39 

£2,982 
0.41 

•3,135 
0.38 

£5 ,450 
0.51 



1 ,059 
£5 ,281 
0.73 

.f5 , Gl 8 
0.75 

£3,132 
0.55 

£5,511 
0.75 

£5 ,608 
0.67 

£6,862 
0.64 



1 ,636 
£.3,950 
0.55 

£.4 ,727 
0. 63 

£2,915 
0.52 

£3 , 962 
0.54 

£4,128 
0.50 

£6,085 
0.57 



1 ,632 
£3 ,132 
0.43 

£4,155 
0.55 

£2, 1580 
0.47 

£3,231 
0.44 

£3,421 
0.41 

£5 ,240 
0.49 



4,010 
£1 ,583 
0.22 

£3,655 
0 . 49 

£.1 ,533 
0.27 

£1,726 
0.23 

£1,467 
0.18 

.£2,399 
0.22 



X Not applicable. 

'Number of years since leaving school in which person worked at least 6 months as a proportion of the total years 
elapsed since leaving school. 

Source: Larry E. Suter and Herman P. Miller, "income Differences Between Men and Career Women," The American 
Journal ol Sociology, Vol, 78, No. 4, January 1973. Data were collected by the Bureau of the Census in the 1967 
National Longitudinal Survey of Work Experience. 
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Table 10-9. Median Income of Families by Type of Family. 1950, 1960, 1970, and 1974 



liMoclituu in current dollars. Families as of March oL the iullowiUK year J 



Type of family 


197*1 


" 1970 


19 GO 


1950 


Kami lies With Fcuale Heads 










Number thousands . . 


j 7,12-112 

£6, -us 


5 ,950 
£5 , 093 


•1 , 609 
£2,968 


4,0-10 
£1 ,922 


Families With Mule Heads 




48,470 
£13,7 88 


•15,998 
£10,4 80 


■10, 826 
£5 ,857 


35.782 
£3,435 


Husband -Wife Families 


Median family ineome 


£13,8-17 


■14,739 
£10,511! 


39,621 
:5 , 873 


34,556 
£3,446 


Wife in Paid Labor Force 










Median family income 


20,273 
£16,-161 


17,568 
!'12 ,276 


12,007 
£6,900 


<SA) 
(NA) 


Wife Not in Paid Labor Force 










Median family income 


: 12,082 


'* 7 172 
£9, 30-1 


27 617 
£5,520 


(NA) 
(NA) 


Other Families ttith Male Heads 










Med iun family i ucome 


I, 199 
I'll ,737 


1 ,258 
£9,012 


1 , 202 
£1,860 


1 ,226 
£3,115 


RATIOS OF MKDIAN FAMILY IN'COMF. 










Families with female heads/families 
Wife in paid labor force/ wife not in 


0 . -17 
t .36 


0.-19 
1.32 


0.51 
1 .25 


0.56 
(NA) 



NA Not available. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, S« les P-60, Nos. <M), HO, 
37, and 9. " 



Table 10-10. Contribution of Wife's Earnings to Total Family Income For Husband-Wife Families by 

Selected Characteristics: 1960, 1970, and 1974 

(Civil inn nonins t i tu tional popula t ion) 

Median percent of fnmily income nccounted for by wife's earnings 





197 1 


1970 


1 960 


Total wives with work 


26.5 


26.7 


20.2 


AGK OK If US HAND 










30.0 
26.1 


30.2 
26.3 


25.6 
19.8 


*.S0KK FXPKHIF.NCF. OF WIKK 








Workcl 1 to 26 weeks full time or 


38.0 
29.1 

12.1 


38.6 
29.7 

11 .9 


38.1 
31 .7 

6.2 



Note: Data for ench year shown were collected in March of the following year. For 1974 nnd 1970, data include only 
families' in which the wife hnd pnid work experience; for I960 the data include wives with unpaid work experience. 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Lnbor Statistics, Special Labor Force Hcports, Nos. 173, 130, and 13. 
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Table 10-11. Poverty Status of Families by Sex of Head and Presence of Family Members Under 

18 Years Old: 1960, 1970, and 1974 



(Numbers In thousands. Families as ol March of the following year) 



Poverty status, sex of heaci, 
anil presence of family 
members under 18 


197-1 1 


1 

1 


1 

1970 

j 

■— - 1 


19(J0 




Percent change, 
I960 to 1974 




_„ 

FAMILIES WITH FEMALE HEAD 






j 








7, 




5,950 j 


-1 ,611 


+57.1 


Below poverty level 




;*51 ! 


1,93-1 | 


1 .955 


+20.3 




a 


•J r 4 i 


32.5 ; 


■12 . 1 


-23.3 


With related children under IS years 




922 I 


3,810 ' 


2,620 


+87 .9 






158 i 


l , r»ns ! 


1 , '176 


+■16 .2 




•13.8 


43. 7 ' 


56.3 








320 


2,1-10 


1,991 


+10.5 


Below poverty level 




193 ' 


208 


■17 9 


-59 .7 






8.3 


12.5 


21. 1 


-65 .6 


KAMI LI FS WITH MALE HE AN 






: 








•18, 


•170 


•15,998 . 


■10,830 


+18.7 








3,280 


G,288 


-56 .2 






5.7 : 


7.1 


15. 1 


-63.0 


With related children under 18 years 


26, 


•109 ' 


26,193 


2 1, 183 


+7 .9 




1 , 


717 


1,797 


3,852 


-55 .1 






fl.5 ! 


fi . 9 


15.7 


-58.6 






061 


19,806 : 


16,3-17 


+35 .2 




1, 


0.11 : 


1 ,AH-\ 


2,136 


-57 .3 






•1.7 


7.5 


11. 9 


-68.5 


RATIO OF FAMILIES WITH FEMALE HEAD 












TO FAMILIES WITH MALE HEAD , 














o 


.15 


0.13 


0.11 


(X) 




0 


.85 ; 


0.59 


0.31 


(X) 






.70 


•1 .58 


2.75 


(X) 


With related children under IK years 


0 


.19 , 


0.15 


0.11 


<K) 




i 


.26 . 


0.93 


0.38 


(X) 




« 


.7.1 j 


H.33 


3.59 


(X) 


No related children under 18 years , 


0 


.11 j 


0.11 


0.12 


(X) 




0 


.19 | 


0,18 


0.20 


(X) 




1 


.77 ! 


1.07 


1 .62 


(X) 



X Ntil appl icuble. 

^Data not strictly comparable with earlier years because based on 1970 census population controls. 

Source: U.S. Department ol Commerce, Bureau ol the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-60, Nos . 99, 81 and 68 and 
unpublished data. 
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Table 10-12. Family Status of Persons Below the Poverty Level by Sex: 1960, 1970, and 1974 



(Numbers in thousands. Persons as of March of following year) 



Family status 


Number below poverty level 


Percent 


change, 
to 1974 


1974 1 


1970 


1960 


1960 


Persons in families with female 














8,563 


7,620 


7,247 




+18.2 




2,351 


1,934 


1 ,955 




+20.3 




5,387 


4 ,828 


4 ,095 




+31.6 




825 


858 


1,197 




-31 .1 


"Female unrelated individuals , 14 years 














3,212 


3,592 


3,416 




-6.0 


Persons in families with mule 














10,877 


12 ,879 


27,678 




-60.7 




2 ,757 


3,280 


6,288 




-56.2 




4,809 


5,665 


13,193 




-63. 5 




3,310 


3 , 934 


8,197 




-59.6 


Male unrelated individuals, 1*1 years 














1 ,607 


1 ,431 


1,510 




+6.4 


Women/Men ratios of number 












below poverty level 2 














0.79 


0.59 


0.26 




(X) 




0.85 


0.59 


0.31 




(X) 




1 .12 


0.85 


0.31 




(X) 




0.25 


0.22 


0.15 




(X) 


Unrelated individuals, 14 years and 














2.00 


2.51 


2.26 1 




(X) 



'Data not strictly comparable with earlier years because based on 1970 census population controls. 
2 Ratios of persons in families with female hend to persons in families with male head and female unrelated 
individuals to male unrelated individuals. 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , Series P-60, Nos. 99 and 81. 



Chapter 11. 
VOTING AND PUBLIC OFFICE HOLDING 



In general, a smaller proportion of women than men 
register and vote in both Congressional and Presidential 
elections. This difference is especially true for the oldest 
age groups (table 11-1 and 1 1-2). However, since women 
outnumber men at the voting ages, slightly more votes 
are usually cast by women than by men. 

The number of women candidates for public office 
and the number who were elected has increased. Overall, 



the number of women candidates for Federal public 
office grew from 34 to 47 between 1972 and 1974; for 
State government candidates the increase was from 870 
to 1,177. The number of women elected to State legis- 
lative offices showed a net increase of 155, or 35 per- 
cent, between 1972 and 1974, when 596 women were 
elected (table 11-3). 



Table 11-1. Reported Voter Registration by Age and Sex For Congressional and 
Presidential Elections: Selected Years, 1966 to 1974 

(Civilian nonlnstltut ional population) 







Presidential election 


Congressional election 




Sex and ago 


Reported 




Reported 


Change 


Reported 




Reported 


Change 






registe red 




registered 


1968-72 


regi s terec 




regis to red 


1966-74 






1972 




1968 


registe red 


1974 




1966 


registered 






71 


.6 


72.8 


-1.2 


61 


7 


68.6 


-6.9 


18 




58 


.3 


(X) 


(X) 


36 


4 


(X) 




21 




60.3 


56.3 


4.0 


AA 


A 


44.1 


0.3 


25 
30 




66 
70 


2 
8 


\ 68.2 


0.1 


52 
59 


7 

5 


| 61.5 


-5.7 


35 




75 


1 


75.7 


-0.6 


67 


2 


72.6 


-5.4 


15 




78 


9 


79.9 


-1.0 


72 


1 


77.4 


-5.3 


55 




79 


A 


79.6 


-0.2 


73 


A 


76.7 


-3.3 


65 




75 


I 


76.0 


-0.9 


69 


8 


73.1 


-3.3 


75 




64 


9 


63.4 


1.5 


60 


5 


62.3 


-1.8 






73 


1 


76.0 


-2.9 


62 


8 


72.2 


9.4 


18 




57 


9 


(X) 


(X) 


36 


4 


(X) 


fx) 


21 




58. 


6 


56.6 


2.0 


46.2 


45.1 


1 .1 


25 
30 




66. 
71. 


0 


| 68.6 


-0.1 


49 
57. 


9 


| 61.4 


-7.9 


35 




74. 


4 


77.4 


-3.0 


66. 


1 


74 .2 


-8.1 


45 




79. 


9 


81 .8 


-1 .9 


72. 


9 


80.3 


7.4 


55 
65 




81 . 

82 . 


1 

p 


83.3 


-2.2 
-1.0 


77. 
77. 


0 
1 


81.7 
82.2 


-4.7 
-5.1 


75 




80. 


0 


83.9 
77.6 


2. A 


73. 


1 


75.3 


-2.2 



X Not applicahle. 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , Series P-2 0, Nos. 275, 253, 
192, and 174. 
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Table 11-2. Reported Voter Participation by Age and Sex For Congressional and 
Presidential Elections: Selected Years, 1964 to 1974 

(Civilian nonlnstitutional population) 



Si-x nnd n^e 



18 to 20 years 

21 to 2-1 years 

25 to 29 years 

3 0 to 3-1 years 

35 to 4«1 years 

45 to 54 years. . . . 

55 to 64 years. . . . 

65 to 74 years 

75 years and over. 



Presidential election 



Reported 
voted 
1972 



Reported 
voted 
1964 



Men 

18 to 2 0 years. . . . 

21 to 24 years 

25 to 29 years. . . . 
30 to 34 years. . . . 
35 to 44 years. . . . 

45 to 54 years 

55 to 64 years. . . . 
65 to 74 years. . . . 
75 years and over. 



62 .0 
48.8 j 
51.7 I 
58.0 fl 
fil . 7 U 
66. 7 | 
69.9 
69.2 
l>4 . 3 
49.1 



6-1 . 1 
•17.7 
49.7 
57.6 \ 
62-1 J 
65.9 j 
72 .0 ! 
72 . 4 | 
73.2 I 
65 . fl 



Change 
lflfi-1-72 
Voted 



67.0 
(X) 
51.0 

«i4.2 

71.5 
74.1 
72.7 
66. 4 , 
49.4 j 

71.9 
(X) 
51.7 

65.2 

74.2 
78.3 
78.7 
77.4 
fifi.4 



Congressional election 

Reported Reported 
voted voted 
1974 1906 



-5.0 
(X) 
0.7 

-4 . 5 

-4.8 
-4.2 ! 
-3.5 | 
-2.1 j 
-0.3 I 

-7.8 j 

(X) 
-2.0 1 

,,\ 

-8.3 i 

-6.3 

-6.3 

-4.2 

-0.5 



Change 
1966-74 
voted 



43 


.4 


53 . 0 


-9.6 


20 




(X) 


(X) 


25 


0 


30.9 


-5.3 


34 
4 0 


6 
8 


J- 45.6 


-8.2 


48 


9 


58 . 3 


-9.4 


54 


5 


62 .7 


-8.2 


55 


5 


61. G 


-6.1 


51 


. 1 


55.2 


-4.1 


3H 


< 


40.1 


-1.7 


4 6 


2 


58.2 


-12.0 


21 


4 


(X) 


(X) 


27 


2 


32.5 


-5.4 


33 
40 


0 


| 46.3 


-9.8 


4 9 


2 


61 .3 


-12.1 


57 


3 


65 . 9 


-8.6 


61 


3 


68 . 3 


-7.0 


61 


H 


68.2 


-6.4 


52 


4 


56.3 


-3.9 



X Not applicable. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Hurenu or the Census, Current Population Reports , Series P-20, Nos. 275, 253, 
174, and 143. 



Table 11-3. Number of Women Candidates For Public Office and Women Elected Officials: 

1972 and 1974 



Publ ic of f ice 



WOMEN CANDIDATES FOR PUBLIC OFFICE 
Federal Government, total 



U.S. House of Representatives. 



State Government, total 

Governor 

Mouse 

Senate 

State-wide offices (excluding K ove rnor) . . . . 

WOMEN ELECTED OFFICIALS* 



Federal Congressional office. 

State governor '«? office 

State legislature office 



- Represents zero. 
X Not applicable. 

'Restricted to candidates of the two mnjor political parties. 
Encumbents nnd those elected in 1974. 




Pcrccn t change , 
1972 to 1974 



3 8.2 
50.0 
37 .5 

35 .3 
(X) 
33 .5 
35 .6 
71.4 



12.5 
(X) 
35.1 



Source: t'.S. Deportment of Labor, Women's Bureau. 



Chapter 12. 
CRIME AND VICTIMIZATION 



As crime in the United States has increased so has the 
involvement of women as perpetrators. Women are also 
quite likely to be crime victims, as they were the victims 
of about two-fifths of all crimes against persons in 1973. 
Personal larceny (theft of property or cash, with or 
without contact, but without force or threat of force) 
accounted for about four-fifths of all crimes against 
women. Among women 12 years old and over the 
personal larceny victimization rate was 82 per 1,000 
women; for crimes of violence as measured in the 
National Crime Panel (rape, robbery, and assault) the 
rate was 23 per 1,000. Higher proportions of men 
than women tend to be victimized as emphasized by 
the higher rates for viole; t crimes, where twice the 
proportion of men were victims, and to a lesser ex- 
tent for personal larceny where the ratio was 4 women 
to every 5 men. 



Age appears to have been an important determinant 
in assessing the likelihood of women being victimized by 
personal crimes (table 12-1). The highest rates of 
victimization, were for 1 2-to-1 9-year-olds with each 
successive age group reporting lower rates. For inci- 
dences of violent crimes, the dividing line appeared to 
be about 25 years old with the rates dropping off 
sharply for older ages. Personal larceny, the largest part 
of personal crimes, showed the highest rates under 20 
years old. Although these crimes included purse snatch- 
ing and pocket picking, the vast majority of personal 
thefts were of property without contact with the 
victim. 



Significant differences in victimizations are evident 
for women by marital status, with never-married and 
separated and divorced women having the highest rates 
and widowed women having the lowest (table 12-2). 
These are functions of age and life style. Married women 
had higher rates of victimization than widows, but the 
difference was smaller than between married women 
and the other two categories. Never-married women 
were highest in personal larcenies, a function of age, but 
separated and divorced women were the most victimized 
by assault and robbery. 



It is well documented that the majority of homicides 
occur among persons who are at least acquainted with 



each other; 1 similarly, about half of other crimes of 
violence are committed by persons known to the victim, 
according to National Crime Panel data. Among women, 
the majority of rape and robbery victims reported that 
the assailants were strangers, while half of the victims of 
assault reported that the assault was by a family 
member, friend, or acquaintance (table 12-3). Only 
about half of the female victims of violent crimes 
reported the crimes to police, including 70 percent of 
the robbery victims who sustained injury. And only 
about one-fourth of all personal larcenies were reported 
to police. 

Changes in arrest rates show that involvement of 
women in committing crime has increased. According to 
FBI data from local police jurisdictions in 1960 and 
1974, arrests of women as suspected offenders have 
increased as have arrests of men (table 12-4). In 1960 
women were 11 percent of suspected offenders arrested 
for al! crimes, but by 1974 they accounted for 17 
percent of all arrests. The increase in arrests of women 
accounted for 36 percent of the total increase in the 
period. These included arrests for all types of crimes— 
for the more serious violent and property crimes, as well 
as fraud, forgery, traffic offenses, victimless ciimes, and 
others. 

Among crimes incorporated in the FBI's crime index 
are violent crimes including criminal homicide, rape, 
robbery, and aggrevated assault and property crimes 
including burglary, larceny, and auto theft (table 12-4). 
For violent crimes, arrests of women and men have 
increased about one and a half times. But among arrests 
for property crimes, women have exhibited a much 
larger increase compared with men. In the 14-year 
period, women doubled their proportion of n\\ property 
crime arrests, accounting for 22 percent in 1974. In 
fact, among larceny arrests, which were 90 percent of all 
arrests of women for property crimes, women ac- 
counted for one-third of the total arrests in 1974, 
tripling their proportion since 1960. For crimes that 
involve property and cash rather than persons, women 
have exceeded men in their increase in arrests. While 
arrests of men about doubled during the period, arrests 
of women more than quadrupled. 



Department of Justice, Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
Uniform Crime Reports, 1974 and National Commission on the 
Causes and Prevention of Violence, staff report, Crimes of 
Violence , Vol. 11, 1969. 
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Table 12-1. Victimization Rates for Crimes Against Persons by Sex and Age: 1973 



(Per 1,000 populntion ago 12 and over) 







Sex and age 




Total 
crimes 
against 
pe raons 










Crimes of vlotonco 










Personal 
larceny 


Total 


Rape 


Hobbcry 


Assault 


with 
injury 


without 
Injury 


Aggrcvatcd 


Simple 








(85.075) 1 . . 


105 


0 


22 


7 


1 


.8 


1 


U 


2 


3 


5 


.5 


11 


6 


82.3 


12 


to 






20 3 


9 


39 


7 


1 


.8 


0 


9 


3 


1 


9 


.6 


24 


3 


164.2 


16 


to 






189 


4 


44 


2 


5 


.3 


2 


3 


2 


7 


10 


.7 


23 


2 


145.2 


''O 


to 






159 


1 


42 


7 


5 


.4 


2 


2 


3 


0 


10 


.9 


21 


2 


116.4 


25 


to 




. (16.432).. 


113 


8 


25 


6 


2 


3 


1 


9 


2 


5 


6 


.2 


12 


7 


88.2 


35 


to 






86 


8 


16 


6 


*0 


.5 


0 


9 


1 


9 


4 


.8 


8 


6 


70.2 


50 


to 






54 


4 


8 


4 


2 0 


3 


1 


0 


1 


7 


1 


.5 


4 


0 


46.0 


65 




.(11,901). . 


25 


6 


6 


8 


2 0 


3 


1 


5 


i 
- 


U 


1 


.0 


1 


6 


18.8 










151 


9 


46 


2 


2 0 


1 


3 


u 


7 


0 


15 


7 


20 


0 


105.7 


12 


to 






267 


0 


79 


9 


2 0 


U 


5 


0 


14 


7 


22 


2 


37 


5 


187.1 


16 


to 






285 


7 


92 


5 






5 


0 


10 


3 


38 


7 


38 


5 


193.2 


20 


to 






246 


7 


87 


9 


: 0 


1 


5 


8 


11 


8 


33 


1 


37 


1 


158.8 


25 


to 






161 


°3. 


47 




: 0 


1 


2 


1 


6 


2 


17 


3 


22 


2 


113.1 


35 


to 






104 




26 


8 






3 


0 


4 


1 


8 


9 


10 


8 


77.5 


50 


to 




, (14, 344). . 


67 




17 


8 






3 


0 


3. 


3 


3 


9 


7 


6 


50.0 


65 




. . . (8 , 37 1 ) . . 


40 


11 


11 


2 






1 


9 


4. 


3 


1 


U 


3 


6 


29.1 



- Equal to or rounds to zero. 

l Totnl number of persons In age group (In thousands). 

Estimate, based on about 10 or fewer sample cases, Is statistically unreliable. 

Source: U.S. Department of Justice, Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, Criminal Victimization In the United Stntos , 
197 3 Advance Report. 



Table 12-2. Victimization Rates for Crimes Against Persons by Sex and Marital Status: 1973 



(Per 1,000 population age 12 and over) 



Sex and marital 


s tat us 


Total 
crimes 
agalns t 
persons 








Crimes 


of violence 






Porsonal 
larceny 


Total 


R;ipc 


Robbery 


Assault 


With 
Injury 


without 
Injury 


Aggrovatod 


Simple 






105.0 


22 


7 


1.8 


1.4 


2.3 


5.5 


11.6 


82.3 






177.7 


39 


9 


4.0 


1.9 


3.0 


9.4 


21.6 


137.8 






76.8 


11 


9 


0.7 


0.8 


1.4 


2.9 


6.2 


64.9 






170.6 


68 


8 


5.7 


4.6 


6.9 


18.7 


33.0 


101.8 






43.1 


10 


8 


2 0.5 


1.5 


2.6 


2.4 


4.0 


32.3 






151.9 


46 


2 


2 0.1 


3.4 


7.0 


15.7 


20.0 


105.7 






250. 1 


79 


8 


2 0.2 


5.6 


12.2 


27.2 


34.7 


170.3 






101.6 


27 


6 




1.8 


3.7 


9.5 


12.4 


74.0 






208.8 


80 


2 




8.7 


15.2 


27.5 


28.9 


126.6 






67.8 


29 


0 




7.1 


8.5 


5.4 


8.1 


38.8 



- Equal to or rounds to zero, 

l Total number of persons in marital status group (in thousands). 

'Estimate based on about 10 or fewer sample cases, is statistical' liable. 

Source: U.S. Dopartmcnt of Justice, Law Enforcement Assistance Adw. i s I . ion, Criminal Victimisation In the United States , 
1973 Advance Report. 
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Table 12-3. Percent of Victimizations Involving Strangers and Percent Reported to Police by 

Type of Crime and Sex of Victim : 1973 



59 



Involving strangers, reported 
1«i police, uiul sex 



IMillCKNT INVOLVING STIMSfiNHS 



Women. 
Men. . . 



I'KUCKJiT KKPOHTKO T»i mi.ICK 



Worn on 

Involving strangers 

I nvolvtng nonst rancors 



Involving st rancors. . . . 
1 iivci 1 vitii; rum si rancors . 



T 



47 



Crimes of violence 
Ituhhfi'v 



Ha p.- 



Persona 1 

















1 it rceny 




W 1 1 u 




\S\ t limit 






Simple 






1 M.ju ry 




1 n.i u ry 


Aggrevn 


t Mti 




77 




71 


83 




4 7 


48 


(X) 


'20 ! 




8 l > 


88 




bB 


65 


(X) 


-'♦J ! 




i.. \ 


V) i 




•jl 


42 


22 


-*8 ; 




82 ! 


57! 




57 




(X) 


2 l ) 






b5 : 




5b 


*2 


(X) 


5a ; 




s| 


■♦1 ! 




50 


34 


22 


ioo : 










51 




(X) 


J 48: 

.. i 




45 | 


26 j 




48 


HI 


(X) 






1 













X Not applicable. 

'Estimate, based on about 10 or r»«»ur casus, Is statistically nnrol table. 

Source: Dopnrtwunt .-t lust ice, l.nw. Kntnivument Assistance ,Vtm in i si r ; i I urn , Criminal Vict imi/.ation in the United States, 1973 

Final Ufport. — ■ 



Table 12-4. Arrests by Type of Crime and Sex for Reporting Cities and Counties: 1960 and 1974 



(1,824 locsil Jurisdictions • 1974 estimated population 69,222,000) 



Type of crime 


Women 


Men 


Percent women 


1974 


1 1960 


Percent 
change 


1974 


1960 


Percent 
change 


1974 1 


1960 




540,987 


259,038 


+108.8 


2,665,339 


^,155, 159 


+ 23.7 


16.9 


10.7 




19,720 


7,5i>3 


+160.7 


161,803 


66,220 


+ 144 . 3 


10.9 


10.3 


Murder and nonnegl i^ent manslaughter... 


1,247 


577 


+116. 1 


6,917 


2,910 


+ 137.7 


15.3 


16.5 




(X) 


(X) 


(X) 


10,546 


5,059 


+ 108.5 


(X) 


(X) 




5,059 


1 , 24 7 


+305.7 


65,214 


23,933 


+172.5 


7.2 


5.0 




13,414 


5,739 


+ 133.7 


79, 126 


34,318 


+ 130.6 


14.5 


14.3 




139,159 


29,292 


+ 375.1 


497,676 


244,562 


+ 103.5 


21.9 


10.7 




10,212 


2,952 


+245.9 


175,689 


85,188 


+106.2 


5.5 


3.3 




124,838 


24,769 


+404.0 


262,949 


118,916 


+121. 1 


32.2 


17.2 




4, 109 


1,571 


+161.6 


59,' 038 


40,458 


+45.9 


6.5 


3.7 




382, 108 


222,183 


+ 72.0 


2,005,860 


1,844,377 


+ 8.8 


16.0 


10.8 



X Not applicable. 

'Women arrested as a proportion of all arrest* was not very different from figures for the total U.S. according to FBI figures 
In 1974 which were for 94 percent of the national population. 



Note: Based on comparable reports from 1,441 cities representing 59,834,000 population and 383 counties represent ing 9 , 388, 000 
population, totaling approximately one-third of the U.S. population in 1974. 

Source: Department of Justice, Federal Bureau of Investigation, Uniform Crime Reports, 1974. 
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Chapter 13. 
BLACK WOMEN 



In a study on the status of women, it is important to 
specifically examine changes ?n the status of black 
women since their progress sometimes presents a picture 
different from that for women in general. In this 
chapter emphasis is placed on the time span since the mid- 
1960's, when the passage of Civil Rights legislation be- 
gan to have a significant impact on the status of black 
women. 

Black women have made important strides in many 
aspects of life. Their health and education have im- 
proved, and gains have been made in entering white- 
collar occupations and in achieving incomes more nearly 
equal those of white women. Yet much remains to be 
achieved for, in most instances, black women still lag 
behind white women. Black women are more likely to be 
unemployed, to be overrep resented in low-paying jobs, 
to be increasingly assuming the role of family head with 
children to support, and to account fc a larger pro- 
portion of the poor. 

In March 1974 there were 12.5 million black females 
in the United States, an increase of 4.7 million since 
1950. The black female population is characteristically 
younger than the white female population, and despite 
improvements in health status, black women continue 
to have a lower life expectancy than white women. The 
black woman is nearly six times as likely to die as a 
result of homicide as is the white woman, about four 
and a half times as likely to die from tuberculosis, and 
more than twice as likely to die from diabetes mellitus 
or cirrhosis of the liver, but less likely to die from 
suicide. 



Although the proportion of black women living in the 
South declined from about 68 percent in 1950 to 
about 53 percent in both 1970 and 1974, black women 
are still more concentrated in the South than are white 
women. Also, black women continue to be over- 
represented among the female residents in central cities 
of metropolitan areas and underrepresented in the 
suburbs. 

Most women, both black and white, have been 
married at some time, but the proportion remaining 
single has been increasing especially rapidly for black 
women. Among ever-married women, only about 54 
percent of blacks were living with their husbands in 
1975, a substantial decline from the 1950 level of 64 



percent. Corresponding to this decline has been an in- 
crease in the percentages of black women separated and 
divorced and in the percent of black families headed by 
women. 

In 1974, black women still had higher rates of chil- 
dren ever born than white women. However, in recent 
years black women, on the average, have given birth to 
fewer children than in the past and expect to have fewer 
children in the future. Among the younger women (18 
to 24 years old in 1974) the lifetime birth expectations 
of black women are the same as those for white women 
(2.2 children per woman). 

Education is one area where black women have made 
major advancements. Since the mid-1 960's, there has 
been a sharp increase in the number enrolled at the 
college level. In 1964 slightly more than 100,000 black 
women under 35 years old were attending college, com- 
pared with 392,000 in 1974. Enrollment in college 
among white women also has expanded over the same 
period; however, the .growth has not been as pro- 
nounced as that for black women. Increased school 
enrollment and higher retention rates among black teen- 
agers have resulted in rising educational attainment. By 
1975 the proportion of black women 25 to 29 years old 
who were high school graduates (including those going 
on to college) reached 70 percent, a substantial increase 
over the 39 percent who were high school graduates in 
1960. Yet, in 1975 an educational gap still remained 
between black women and white women, as 83 percent 
of the white women of this age group had completed 
high school. 

For more than two decades the labor force partici- 
pation rate for black women has been higher than that 
for white women. This pattern continued to hold true in 
1S74 although the labor force rate of white women has 
been rapidly approaching that of black women. In 1974, 
49 percent of black women were in the civilian labor 
force, compared with 45 percent of white women. In 
every age group, except 16 to 19 and 20 to 24, black 
women were more likely than their white counterparts 
to be in the labor force. Also, a somewhat larger pro- 
portion of black women than white women who worked 
during 1974 worked year round full time. 

The presence of young children in the family affects 
the work status of black women to a lesser extent than 
white women. In 1975, 51 percent of married black 
women with children under 6 years old were in the 
labor force, compared with 35 percent of white women. 
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Unemployment has been traditionally more prevalent 
among black women than white women. In 1974, the 
unemployment rate for black women averaged about 11 
percent as compared with 6 percent for white women. 
The unemployment situation among black teenage girls 
is particularly significant. 

There have been substantial changes since 1965 in the 
occupations of employed black women. The proportion 
of black women working in white-collar jobs increased 
from 24 percent in 1965 to 42 percent in 1974, whereas 
the percent employed in the normally low-paying 
private household worker positions declined from 30 
percent to 1 1 percent. 

By 1974 the median earnings of black women who 
worked year round full time was approaching income 
parity with their white counterparts. The median earn- 
ings ratio of black to white women rose from 75 percent 
in 1967 to 92 percent in 1974. 



In 1974 there were 1.0 million female-headed black 
families and 1.3 million female-headed white families 
below the poverty level. Families with female heads 
have accounted for an increasing proportion of all black 
families in poverty so that by 1974 the proportion was 
about 67 percent. For white families the proportion was 
37 percent. 

A smaller proportion of black women than white 
women register and vote in Congressional and Presidential 
elections. Registration rates for black women in 1974 
were at the lowest level reported for any of the last five 
general elections. In 1974, about 57 percent of black 
women registered to vote; for the previous four 
'elections (1966 to 1972), the levels ranged from 61 to 
66 percent. 



Note: In this chapter, the term "black" is used although some 
of the data are for "black and other races/' Blacks constitute 
about 90 percent of this group. 
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Table 13-1. Female Population by Age: 1950, 1960, 1970 and 1974 

(Numbers in thousands) 











1 

t 




Percent distribution 


Ratio 


Ako and year 








Black ' 


White 


Black 


White 


Black women 
to 

black men 


Wh i te women 
to 

white men 


1971 




• 


























12,470 | 


93,038 


100.0 


100.0 




1.13 


1.05 






3,916 ' 


22,444 


31.4 


24. 1 




0.99 


0.95 






2,524 I 


16,605 


20.2 


17.8 




1. 12 


1 .03 






2,9H3 ; 


22,885 


23.9 


24.6 




1.25 


1.02 






1,657 j 


12,801 


13.3 


13.8 




1.23 


1.01 






1,326 j 


10,081 


10.6 


10.8 




1.28 


1.03 






2,092 j 


20,078 


16.8 


21.6 




1. 18 


1 . 09 






956 ! 


11,027 


7.7 


11.9 




1 .34 


1.43 






21.1 ! 


30.4 


(x) 


(X) 




(X) 




1970 




























11,H32 ; 


91,028 


100.0 


100.0 




1.10 


1 .05 






3,986 : 


23,961 


33.7 


26.3 




1,00 


0.96 






2,196 


15,120 


18.3 


16.9 




1.08 


1.01 






2,765 i 


21,353 


23.4 


23,5 




1.20 


1.03 






1,45G i 


11,00-1 


12.3 


12.1 




1,19 


1.02 










1,300 


10,319 


11.1 


1 1.4 




1,21 


1.04 










2,00^ 


19,609 


16.9 


21.5 




1. 17 


1 . 09 










883 


10,685 


7.5 


11.7 




1.31 


1.4 0 










23.6 


30.2 


(XJ 


(X) 




M 




1960 


























9,751 : 


80 , -165 


100,0 


100.0 




1 ,07 


1,03 










3,539 


23,577 


36 . 3 


29,3 




1.00 


0.96 










1,398 ' 


10,596 


14.3 


13.2 




1,07 


1.01 










2,525 


21,201 


25 . 9 


26.4 




1.15 


1,03 










1,29-1 


10,201 


13 . 3 


J2.7 




1.16 


1 .03 










1,231 


11,000 


12,6 


13.7 




l.M 


1.01 










1,GG2 


1G,691 


17.0 


20.7 




1.10 


1.05 










627 


8,396 


6. 1 


10.4 




1 .16 


1.22 










21 . 5 


31.1 


[>• 


IX) 




(X) 


(X) 


1950 






























7,745 ! 


67,813 


100.0 


100.0 




1.06 


1.01 






2,387 ' 


17,371 


30.8 


25.6 




1.00 


0.96 






1,300 j 


9,821 


1G.8 


14,5 




1. 12 


1.01 






2,372 ; 


20,570 


30.6 


30.3 




1. 13 


1. 03 






1,260 ! 


10,851 


16. 3 


16. 0 




1 . 14 


1.0-1 






1, 112 ! 


9,719 


14.4 


11,3 




1. 11 


1.01 






1,239 | 


14,037 


16.0 


20.7 




1.01 


1.00 






447 | 


6,013 


5.8 


8.9 




I. OS 


1. 12 


Median ape 








26.5 


31. 1 


(X) 


<*) 




(.'*•) 


(x) 



X Not applicable. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Burcui of the Census, 1950 Censu s of Population. Vol. II, Part 1 and Volume IV, 
Part I (B) , "Nonwhl te Population by Race;; I960 Census »f Populat 1 on, Vol I, Part 1<B), and Vol. II. Part 1(C), 
"Nonwhite Population by Race;"' 1970 Census of population. Vol. I, Part 1(B) and unpublished Current Population 
Survey data. 
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Table 13-2. Life Expectancy of Women at Selected Ages: 1959-61, 1970 and 1973 

(Additional year's of Life expected) 



Year and age 


niack and 
other races 


White 


Difference 




197 3 










0 years (at 


birth) 


70 1 


76 . 1 


-6 


.0 






7 0.8 


76.1 


-5 








57.. 1 


62. 5r 


\ -5 


. i 






•17.9 


52. H 


— 1 


. a 






3-1.1 


38.5 


-4.1 






1G 2 


17 3 


-1 


. L 




1970 










0 years {at 


birth) 


69 •! 


75 6 


-6 


2 






70. 1 


75 . 8 


-5 


■1 






57 .0 


62.2 


-5 




25 years , , 




•17 .5 


52.5 


-5 


0 


•10 vears , , , 




31.2 


38.2 


-1 


L 






16. -1 


17.1 


-0 


7 




1959-61 1 










0 years fat 


birthl 


66.5 


71.2 










68.1 


7-1.7 


-6 


(5 






5-1.9 


61 .2 


-ij 


3 


25 years . . . . 




-15 . 1 


51.5 


-6 


L 






32.2 


37.1 


— 1 


9 






13. L 


15.9 


-0. 


H 



'Three-year average. 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Con :s, Current Population Reports, Series P-23 , No. 51. 
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Table 13-3. Age-Adjusted Death Rates of Women for Selected Causes: I960, 1970, and 1973 

•Based on agc-speclf ic death rates per 100,000 population In specified group. Computed by the direct method, using as 
' the standard population the age distribution of the Lotal population of the United States as enumerated In 1940) 



Cause of death 




BLACK AND OTHER RACKS 



All causes 

Major card lovnscular d is cases 1 

Malignant neoplasms, inc. neoplasms of 
lymphatic and hemotopoi et ic tissues... 

Accidents . 

Influenza pneumonia 

Diabetes mellitus 

Cirrhosis of liver 

Suicide 

Homicide 

Bronchitis, emphysema, and asthma 

Tuberculosis, all forms 



WHITE 



All causes. 



Major or-riiLo vascular diseases 1 

Mall :u.)jit neoplasms, Inc. neoplasms of 
lymphatic and hemo topole t ic tissues... 

Accidents 

Influenza and pneumonia 

Diabetes mellitus 

Cirrhosis of liver 

Suicide 

Homicide 

Bronchitis, emphysema, and asthma 

Tuberculosis, all f^rai:? 



MORTALITY RATIOS' 



All ca 



Major cardiovascular diseases 1 

Malignant neoplasms, inc. neoplasms of 
lymphatic and hemotopoiet ic tissues... 

Accidents 

Influenza and pneumonia 

Diabetes mellitus 

Cirrhosis of liver 

Suicide 

Homicide 

Bronchitis, emphysema, and asthma 

Tuberculosis, all forms 



738.9 
339.5 

12*1.3 
33.2 
22.5 
28.6 
18.0 
3.3 
16.0 
3.8 
2.7 



483.7 
228.8 

106.8 
26. 4 
14.0 
11.6 
8.7 
7.1 
2.8 
4.6 
0.6 



1.53 
1.48 

1.16 
1.26 
1.61 
2.47 
2.07 
0.4(5 
5.71 
0.83 
4.5 0 



770.8 
360.3 

117.6 
35.1 
27.9 
29.3 
17.4 
3.3 
13.7 
4.9 
3.0 



501.7 
238.7 

107.6 
27 .2 
15.0 
12.8 
8.7 
7.2 
2 .2 
1.7 
0.8 



1 .54 
1.51 

1 .09 
1 .20 
1 .8ii 
2.20 
2. Of) 
0.-16 
6.23 
1 .04 
4.88 



893.3 
467.1 

125.0 
36.1 
43.3 
26.8 
9.1 

2:3 

It. 2 

(NA) 
(NA) 



555 .0 
291.5 

100.5 
25.4 
19.0 
13.7 
6.6 
5.3 
1 .5 
(NA > 
(NA) 



1 .61 
1 .60 

1 .14 
1.42 
2.28 
1 .96 
1 .38 
0.43 
7. 17 
(NA) 
(NA) 



NA Not available. 

1 Includes diseases of the heart, cerebrovascular diseases, arteriosclerosis, and hypertension. 
2 Ratios of black and other races to white. 

Source: L'.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for Health Statistics, Vital Statistics 
of the ITiitPd States, Vol. It, Part A; Monthly Vital Statistics Report , Vol. 22, No. 11 and Vol. 23, No. 11. 
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Table 13-4. Percent Distribution of the Female Population by Region: 1950, 1960, 1970, and 1974 



Region 


1974 


1 970 


I960 


1930 


BLACK 












12,470 


11,832 


9,758 


7,745 




TOO, 


100 


100 


100 




53 


53 


60 


68 


North and West 


4 7 


47 


4 0 


32 




19 


20 


16 


14 




20 


20 


LK 


J5 




* 


7 


l» 


4 


WHITE 












93,038 


91,028 


80. 165 


67,813 




100 


100 


lfiO 


iao 




29 






27 




71 


72 


73 


73 




25 


25 


26 


2? 




28 


29 


30 


31 




18 


17 


16 


14 


RATIO : BLACK/WHITE 1 












1.83 


1.89 


2 22 


2.52 




0.66 


0.65 


o.55 


0.44 




0.76 


0.80 


0.61 


0.50 


North Central 


0.71 


0.69 


0.60 


0.4 8 


West 


0.44 


0.4 1 


0.38 


0.29 



! Rntios of the percents in that resion. 



Source: U.S. Deportment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1950 Census of Population , Vol. II, Part 1 and Vol. IV, 
Part 3(B), "Nonwhite Population by Race;" Current Population Reports, Series P-23, No. 48 and unpublished Current 
Population Survey data. 
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Table 13-5. Percent Distribution of the Female Population by Metropolitan-Nonmetropolitan 

Residence: I960, 1970, and 1974 



{Numbers in thousnnds) 



Type of residence 


197-1 


1970 


1960 


black 














12,-470 
100.0 


11 ,693 
100.0 


9,758 
100.0 




75.7 


74.4 


60.5 




59.2 


59.1 


52.2 




16.5 


15.3 


8.3 






24.3 


25.6 


39.5 


WHITE 










United States 




93 ,038 
100.0 


90,357 
100.0 


80,465 
100.0 




67.5 


68.1 


53.5 




26.1 


28. 5 


30.6 




41.3 


39.6 


22.9 






32.5 


-31 .9 


4 6.5 


RATIO: BLACK/WHITE* 














1.12 


1.09 


1.13 




2.27 


2.07 


1.71 




0.40 


0.39 


0.36 


Noumetropol L tan areas 


0.75 


0.80 


0.85 



Mlatios of the percents in thu area. 

.Note: The population shown for 1960 is based on the 1960 census and standard metropolitan statistical areas are de- 
fined as of I960. The data for 1974 are based on the Current Population Survey. For comparability with data from the 
197«'. CPS, the 1970 census figures have been adjusted to exclude inmates of institutions and members of the Armed Forces 
living in barracks and similar types of quarters. The figures for 1970 and 1974 are based on standard metropolitan 
statistical areas defined as of 1970 and exclude Middlesex and Somerset counties in New Jersev. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Uureau of the Census, I960 Census of Population , Vol. I, Part 1(P.) and Current 
Population Heports, Series P-23j No. 55. 



( 
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Table 13-6. Marital Status of Women: 1950, 1960, 1970, and 1975 



Marital status 


1975 


1970 


1960 


1950 


BLACK 










Total, 11 years and 












9 f oie 


7 ,921 


6,375 


l 5 f 698 




100 


100 


100 


100 




31 


28 


22 


21 




69 


72 


78 


79 




0,208 


5,704 


4,989 


•1,520 




100 


100 


100 


100 




51 


58 


61 


64 


Married, husband absent, except 












2 


3 


5 


3 




16 


11 


11 


11 




19 


19 


18 


18 




10 


6 


5 


3 


WHITE 










Total, 1*1 years and 












73,312 


68,512 


58,087 


51,40-1 




100 


100 


100 


100 




22 


21 


19 


20 




7S 


79 


81 


80 




57 ,445 


53,885 


47,278 


41,163 




100 


100 


100 


100 




70 


77 


78 


79 


Married, husband absent, except 












1 


2 


2 


2 




2 


2 


2 


2 




15 


16 


15 


14 




6 


■1 


3 


3 



1 Black and other races 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, liureau of the Census, 1950 Census of Population . Vol. II, Part 1, Current 
Population Reports , Series P-23 , No. 48, and Series P-20, No. 287. 
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Table 13-7. Selected Characteristics of Female Heads of Families: 1968 1970, 1973 and 1975 



Selected characteristics 


Black 




Wh 1 1 e 




















1975 


1973 


1970 




1975 


1973 


1970 


1968 


• . . 

To".' '■ mi° hf-r.ds. ... thousands. . 


1 , 940 


1 , 822 


1 , 382 


1.272 


5.212 


4 , G72 


4 , 1 65 


4 , 008 


P.'iCtV.t, i ^ira I c heads of all 




















35 


35 


28 


28 


10 


10 


9 


9 


rtuc ur r LnimjL iir.HU 


















D 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 




42 


42 


35 


33 


29 


26 


21 


18 




48 


47 


53 


56 


54 


54 


56 


58 




10 


11 


12 


12 


17 


20 


23 


21 


MARITAL STATUS OF FEMALE HEADS 




















100 


100 


100 




100 


100 


100 


100 




50 


49 


48 


1 48 


48 


15 


36 


34 




31 


33 


3'1 


35 


15 


15 


11 


12 




19 


16 


14 


13 


33 


30 


25 


22 




50 


51 


52 


52 


52 


55 


63 


66 




22 


20 


16 


14 


9 


10 


9 


9 




25 


28 


30 


33 


39 


41 


47 


50 




3 


4 


6 


5 


4 


4 


7 


7 


PRESEKCE OF OWN CHILDR P " 


















UNDER 18 YEARS 






r 














100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 




71 


,;o 


66 


65 


57 


53 


■18 


47 




29 


31 


31 


35 


43 


17 


52 


53 




1,382 


1 ,255 


912 


833 


2,972 


2.470 


1 ,995 


1.901 


Percent with 2 or more children. 


48 


•17 


47 


49 


32 


30 


29 


28 




1.73 


1.75 


1.83 


1.98 


1.11 


1.06 


0.99 


1.01 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Bureau of 


the Census 


, Current 


Populat ion 


Reports . 


Scries P-20, Nos. 187. 191, 



and 258 and unpublished Current Population Survey data. 



Table 13-8. Average Number of Births To Date and Total Births Expected for Reporting Wives 
18 to 39 Y rs Old by Age: Selected Years: 1965 to 1974 







18 to 2 


4 years 


25 to 29 years 


30 to 34 years 


35 to 39 years 




Year 


Births 


Total 




Total 


Births 


Total 


Births 


-Total 




births 


Births 


births 


births 






births 


to date 


to date 






to date 


to date 


expected 






expected 


expected 


expected 






BLACK 






















1.2 


2.2 


2 2 


2.8 


3.0 


3.2 


3.6 


3.6 






1.4 


2.3 


2. 2 


2.8 


3.1 


3.3 


3.9 


3.9 






1.4 


2.6 


2.5 


3.1 


3.5 


- 3.7 


4.1 


1.2 






1-.8 


2.8 


3.0 


3.4 


3.9 


4.3 


4.2 


4.2 






2.1 


3. 1 


3.4 


4.0 


3.8 


4. 1 


3.8 


4.1 




WHITE 






















0.8 


2.2 


1.7 


2.3 


2.5 


2.7 


3. 0 


3. 0 






0.8 


2.3 


1.7 


2.4 


2.6 


2.8 


3. 1 


3.2 






0.9 


2.4 


l.f) 


2.6 


2.8 


2.9 


3.1 


3.2 






1.1 


2.9 


2.3 


3.0 


3.0 






3.2 







1.3 


3.1 


2.4 


3.3 


3.0 






3, 2 


Source : 


U.S. Department of Commerce, 


Bureau of 


the Census 


, Current Population 


Reports , 


Series P-'i 


0. .\o.-,. 263 and 269. 
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Table 13-9. Children Ever Born Per Woman by Marital Status and Age: 1965, 1970, and 1974 



Marital status and af*e 


Black 


White 


1974 


1970 


1 

19G5 


1974 


1970 


1965 






















1.6 


2.0 


2. 1 


1.4 


1.6 


1,7 


15 




0. 1 


0. 1 


0.2 


0. 1 






20 




0.7 


0.9 


1.2 


0.6 


0.7 


0.9 


25 




l.G 


2.0 


2.6 


1.4 


1.7 


2.1 


30 




2.5 


3.0 


3.4 


2.3 


2. 6 


2.7 


35 




3. 5 


3.5 


3.5 


2.8 


:?.9 


2,8 


-10 




3. 5 


3.5 


3.1 


3.0 




2,7 




WOMEN EVER MARRIED 


















2.7 


3.0 


3. 1 


2.1 


2,3 


2.4 


15 




0.9 


1.0 


(B) 


0. 5 


0,6 


0.6 


20 




1.3 


1.6 


1.8 


U.9 


1.0 


1.3 


25 




2.1 


2.5 


3.0 


l.G 


1,9 


2.3 


30 




3. 0 


3.4 


3.9 


2.4 


2,7 


2.8 


35 




3.8 


3.8 


3. 8 


2,9 


3,1 


2.9 


40 




3.8 


3.8 


3.4 


3.2 


3.0 


2.8 



- Rounds to zero. 

B Base too small for rate to be shown. 

1 Includes sinRle (never married) women, not shown separately. 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , Series P-23 , No. 54. 

Table 1310. School Enrollment of Women 14 to 34 Years Old: 1964, 1970, and 1974 



(Numbers i n thousands) 



Year and race 


Enrolled 
college 


below 
level 




Enrolled 


In 


colleRe 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 




1974 




















Total 




7,851 






21.4 


3 


,901 






10.6 






1,146 






25.2 




392 






8.6 






6,589 






20.9 


3 


,413 






10.8 




1970 




















Total, 




7,531 






23. 0 


3 


013 






9.2 






1,024 






26. 1 




269 






6.9 






6,429 






22.6 


2 


693 






9. 5 




1964 




















Total , 




6,510 






23.6 


1 


755 






6.4 






788 






25. 2 




114 






3.6 






5,628 






23.4 


1 


617 






6.7 


PERCENT 


CHANGE 1964 TO 1974 




















Total , 




20.6 






(X) 


122.3 






(X) 






45.4 






(X) 


243.9 






(X) 






17. 1 






(X) 


111.1 






(X) 



X Not applicable. 

1 Includes other races, not shown separately. 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , Series P-20, Nos. 148, 222, 
and 278. 
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Table 13-11. Percent Distribution of Women 25 to 29 Years Old by Years of School Completed: 

I960, 1965, 1970, and 1975 



Educo t ion 


1975 


1 970 


1965 


1960 




Totol, 25 to 29 years. .( thousands) 1 . . 


8 ,3-15 


, 

6,854 


5 , 677 


5,537 


Block 




935 


751 


651 


581 


Whi tc 




7,238 


6,013 


4,962 


4,840 




ELEMENTARY: 8 YEARS OR LESS 










Block 




6.8 


9. 7 


19.2 


27.7 


White 




5.2 


6. 1 


8.9 


13.5 


Rotlo 




0.17 


0.20 


0.28 


0.25 




SOME HIGH SCROOL: 9 TO 11 YEARS 










Blnck 




23.1 


32.5 


30.7 


33.6 


White 




11.7 


17.5 


18.3 


21.8 


Hot io 




0.26 


0.23 


0.22 


0.19 




HIGH SCHOOL: 12 YEARS 










Blnck 




■14.2 


39. 1 


35.8 


26.0 


White 




■16.2 


49.0 


51.0 


44.9 


Rot io 




0.12 


0.10 


0.09 


0.07 




SOME COLLEGE: 1 TO 3 YEARS 










Black 




15.8 


10. 8 


7.8 


7.7 


White 




17.6 


14. 1 


12.1 


11.7 


Hot io 




0.12 


0.10 


0.09 


0.08 




COLLEGE: 4 YEARS OR MORE 










Block 




10.1 


8.0 


6.8 


5.0 


White 




19.4 


13.3 


9.8 


8.1 


Ratio: 




0.07 


0.08 


0. 09 


0.07 















'Includes other rnces, not shown separately. 



Source: 1960 Census of Population , Vol. I , Part 1(D) and unpublished l-in-1,000 Sample data; Current Population 
Reports , Series P-20 , Nos. 158 and 207; and unpublished Current Population Survey data. 
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Table 13-12. Civilian Labor Force Participation Rates of Women by Age: 
Selected Years, 1950 to 1974 



(Civilian noninstitutional population) 



Arc 


1974 


1970 


1965 


I960 


1950 


Percent 
change, 
1963 to 
1974 


Black nnd other races, 16 years 






















49. 1 


4 9 


. 5 


48. 


6 


48 


. 2 


46.9 


»1.0 


16 to 19 




34 . 1 


34 


. 1 


29. 


5 


32 


. ^ 


( NA ) 


• 15.6 


20 to 2-1 




58.2 


57 


.? 


55 . 


2 


48 


. K 


46.9 


• 5 . 4 


25 to 34 




60. 8 


57 


.6 


54. 


0 


49 


.7 


5 1 . 6 


* 1 1 . 2 






61.5 


59 


. 9 


59. 


9 


59 


.8 


55.7 


•2.6 


45 to 54 


years 


56.9 


60 


. 2 


60 . 


o 


60 


. 5 


54.3 


-5 . 5 


55 to 64 




43.5 


17 


. 1 


48. 


9 


47 


.3 


40.9 


-11.0 


65 years 




10.0 


12 


. 2 


12. 


9 


12 


. K 


16.5 


-22 5 


White, 16 years and over 


45.2 


42 


.6 


38. 


1 


36 


.5 


32 . f. 


•18.6 


16 to 19 




51.8 


45 


.6 


39. 


o 


40 


.3 


( NA ) 


-32.1 


20 to 24 




63.8 


57 


.7 


49. 




45 




45 . 9 


•29.7 


25 to 34 




51.1 


43 


. 2 


3G. 


3 


34 


. 1 


32. 1 


•40.8 






53.7 


4 9 


.9 


44. 


3 


41 


. 5 


37.2 


• 21 . 2 


45 to 54 




54.3 


5 3 


.7 


49. 


9 


48 


.6 


36 . 3 


+ 8.8 


55 to 64 




40.4 


42 


.6 


40. 


3 


36 




26 . 0 


*0.2 


65 years 




8.0 


9 


.5 


9. 


7 


10 


. 6 


9.2 


-17.5 


RATIO: 


BLACK AND OTHER RACES/WHITE 1 




















16 




1.09 


1 . 


16 


1.2 


8 


1. 


32 




(X) 


16 to 19 




0.66 


0. 


73 


0.7 




0. 


HI 


~ (NA) 


(X) 


20 to 24 




0. 91 


1. 


00 


1.12 


1 .07 


1 .02 


(X) 


25 to 34 




1.19 


1. 


33 


1.49 


I . 


16 


1. 61 


(X) 


35 to 44 




1.15 


1 ' 


20 


1.35 


1 . 


14 


1.50 


(X) 


45 to 54 




1.05 


1. 


12 


1.2 


1 


1 . 


><\ 


1 . 50 


(X) 


55 to 64 




1.08 


1. 


11 


1.2 


1 


1. 


31 


1.57 


(X) 


65 years 




1.25 


1. 


28 


1.33 


1 . 


21 


1.79 


(X) 



NA Not available. X Not applicable. 



'Ratios of civilian labor force participation rates. 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Administration, 1975 Manpower Report of the President. 
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Table 13-13. Annual Work Experience of Women by Full- and Part-Time Job Status: 

Selected Years, 1950 to 1974 

(Civilian noninstitutional population) 



Extent of employ me nt 



1970 



ULACK AND OTHER RACES 
Percent 



With work experience 1 

Worked year round full time- 
Worked part time- 



WHITE 
Per ceil t 



With work experience 1 

Worked year round full time 2 . 
Worked part time- 



RATIO: BLACK AND OTHER RACES /WHITE 3 



With work experience 

Worked year round full time. 
Worked part time 



55 
45 
27 



54 
42 
33 



1.02 
1. 07 
0.82 



58 
12 
30 



1. 12 
1.02 
0. 91 



56 
35 
32 



47 
39 
31 



1.19 

0. 90 
1.03 



58 
31 
37 



46 
38 
32 



1.26 
0.82 
1.16 



58 
25 
31 



39 
39 
26 



1.49 

0. 64 

1. 19 



!percents based on nil persons. 

2 Percents based on persons who worked during the year. 
3 Uatio of porcents. 

Note: The figures for 1970 and 1974 pre for the population 16 years old and over. The figures prior to 1970 ore for 
the population 14 years old and over. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, currem ^jpulptjon Reports , Series P-50, No. 31 and Series 
P-23, No. 54 and U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Scatistirs, special Labor Force Reports , Nos. 19, 76, and 141. 



Table 1314. Unemployment Rates of Women by Age: Selected Years, 1950 to 1974 



Total, 16 

years 
and over 



16 and 17 
years 



18 and 19 
years 



20 years 
and over 



BUCK AND OTHER RACKS 

•1974 

1970 

1965. 

1900 

ltjf>0 

WHITE 

1974 

1970 

1965 

i960. 

1950 

RATIO: HL\CK AND OTHER RACES/WHITE 

1974 

1970 

1 965 

i960 

1950 



10.7 
9.3 
9,2 
9.4 
8.4 



6.1 
5.4 
5.0 
5.3 
5.3 



1.75 
1.72 
1.84 
1.77 
1.58 



36.2 
36.9 
37.8 
25.7 
17.6 



16.4 
15.3 
15.0 
14.5 
13.8 



2.21 
2.41 
2.52 
1.77 
1 .28 



33 .7 
32.9 
27.8 
24.5 
14.1 



13.0 
11.9 
13.4 
11.5 
9.4 



2.59 
2.76 
2. 07 
2.13 
1. 50 



NA Not available. 

Source: U.S. Depnrtment of Labor, Manpower Administration, 197 5 Manpower 



rt of the President. 
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Table 13-15. Presence and Age of Children by Labor Force Participation Rates for Married Women, 

Husband Present: 1965. 1970, and 1975 



(Civilian noninstitutional population) 



Presence and ape of children 


Labor 


force participation rate 




Percent 
change, 
1965 to 
1975 


1975 


1970 


^ 1965 


n I ^PL 1 * v_*ri Ami trr> D^r*L'c 
WlviLh AtiU OTHr.K KALto 


















Total, married women, husband 




















53 


.1 


52 


5 


'16 


7 




*13. 7 




-18 


.7 


50 


9 


52 


6 




-7.-1 




55 


.9 


53 


4 


-12 


9 




+30 . 3 




61 


.2 


62 


6 


56 


3 




+8.7 




51 


. 1 


•1(5 


9 


35 


3 




+-14. 8 


■VHITE 


















Total, married women, husband 




















13 


6 


39 


7 


33. 


b 




+29.8 


No children under 18 vears... . 


-13 


5 


41 


5 


37 


0 




+17.6 


With children under 18 years 


-13 


6 


38. 


3 


31 


1 




+40.2 


Children 6 to 17 years only 


51 


5 


•18. 


0 


41. 


7 




+23.5 




3*1 


9 


28. 


-1 


20. 


-1 




+71.1 


RATIO: BLACK AND OTHER RACL'SA'HITE 1 


















Total, married women, husband 




















1-22 


1-32 


1.39 




(X) 




1.12 


1.23 


1-12 




(X) 




1.28 


1-39 


1.38 




(X) 




1-19 


1.30 


1.35 




(X) 


Children under 6 years 


1 


6 


1-65 


1.73 




(X) 



X Not applicable. 

'Ratios of labor force participation rates. 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Special Labor Force Reports, Nos. 64 and 130 and 
unpublished Current Population Survey data. 
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Table 13-16. Employed Women by Occupation: 1965, 1970, and 1974 



Occupat ion 


197-1 


197U 


1965 


Black and | 
other races ( 


White 




Ulack 
other 


and 
rates 


White 


Black 
other 


and 
races 


Will te 


Total number employed thousands.. 


i 

1.136 ! 


29,281 




3 , 612 


26,02C> 




3,1 17 


21,601 




100 


0 j 


100 


0 




100 


0 


100 


0 




100 


0 


100.0 




•It 


8 j 


til 


4 




36 


0 




9 




23. 


9 


61 . 8 


Professional and technical workers, 


11 


7 ; 


15 


I 




10 


8 


15 


0 




8. 


5 


13 . 9 


Managers and administrators, except farm. 




1 ! 


fi 


3 




1 


9 


1 


S 




1 . 


6 


1.9 






7 j 


7 


1 






5 


7. 


7 




2 


0 


8.3 




24 


9 ; 


36 


1 




20 


8 


36. 


•1 




11 . 


8 


3-1.7 




19 


8 ! 


11 


9 




19 


n 


15. 






15. 


9 


16.8 




1 


■1 \ 


i 


6 




0 


8 


1 


2 




0. 


I 


1.1 




16 


8 j 


n 


8 




17 


6 


11. 


1 




11. 


5 


15.3 




0 


■1 ! 


0 


5 




0. 


7 


0. 


■1 




0. 




o.J 




1 


w i 




0 










Farm workers . . , 


1. 


i i 


i 


5 




1. 




1 . 


8 






3 


2.7 




37 


3 i 


19 


2 




13. 


1 


18. 


7 




5-1 . 


8 


18. 




u 


3 ! 




5 




17. 


5 


3 . 


1 




30. 


1 


4.5 




26. 


1 1 


16 


7 




25. 


6 


15. 


3 




2 1. 


7 


1-1.1 



Note: Beginning with 1971, occupational employment data are not strictly comparable with statistics for 1970 and 
earlier years as a result of changes in the occupational classi tication system for the 1970 Census of Population that 
were introduced in January 1971, and the addition of a question to the CPS in December 1971 relating to major activities 
and duties. For an explanation of these changes, poe Bureau of the Census, Technical Paper No. 26. 

Source: V S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of th< ? Census. Current Population Reports . Series P-23, No. -18 and U S. 
Department of Labor. Bureau of I, ir Statistics, I >plo y m ent ana Earnings, Vol. 21, No. 7. 



Table 13-17. Median Income of Women With Income and Median Earnings of Women With Earnings: 

1967 to 1974 

(Medians j, n cur rent dollars) 







Total women 


Year-round full-time 


workers 


Year 


Black 


j Katio: 
White | black to 
| white 


Black 


White 


Ratio: 
black to 
white 


MFD I AN INCOME 




! 

! 







1971. 
1973. 
1972. 
1971 . 
1970. 
1969. 
l«:67 r 



MEDIAN EARNINGS 



1971. 
1973. 
1972. 
1971. 
1970. 
1969. 
1967 1 * 



2 ,806 


:3,114 i 


0 


90 


■;6.371 


t 

.-7,021 


0.91 


2, Via 


2.823 i 


0 


90 


5 , 5 95 


6.598 


0 , 85 




2,616 | 


0 


93 


5 ,280 


6,172 


0. 86 




2, 14 8 j 


0 


88 


0,092 


5,767 


0. 88 


2,063 


2.266 j 


0 


91 


4.536 


5,536 


0.82 


1,8-10 


2,182 j 


0 


8-1 


4,126 


5,182 


0.80 


1,153 


1,855 | 

! 


0 


78 


3 ,185 


4,307 


0. 74 


3,368 


i 

■f3,62-S | 


0 


93 


.;6,258 


.*!6,823 


0. 92 


3,030 


3,299 j 


0 


92 


5,487 


6,434 


0,85 


3,012 


3,190 j 


0 


95 


5,147 


5,998 


0.86 


2,376 


3,064 j 


0 


78 


5,014 


5 ,651 


0.89 


2,3-M 


2.H00 i 


0 


84 


4,447 


5 ,412 


0.82 


1,991 


0 


74 


4 , 009 


5 ,078 


0.79 


1,623 


*• ,! ' 1 


0 


66 


3,178 


4,265 


0.75 



Revised, based on processing corrections.. 

Note: A yenr-round full-time worker is one who *ork etl primarily nt fun-time civilian Jobs (35 hours or more per 
week) for 50 weeks or more during the year. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of tne Census, Current Populntlon Reports , Series P-60, Nos . 75. 80, 85, 
90, 91. nnd 99 and unpublished Current Population Survey data. 
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Table 13-18. Poverty Status of Families With Female Heads: 1965 and 1970 to 1974 

(Families as of March of the following year) 



Black families with female head* 



Unite families with female heads 





Y ear 


i 

Below 
poverty 
j level 
| (thou- 
t sands) 
1 


Percent 

below 
poverty 
level 

• 


Families witi" 
female heads 
as percent 
of ali fami- 
lies be lot 
poverty F.evel 


Belr.t 
poverty 
level 
i; thou- 
sands) 


Percent 
below 

poverty 
1 e ve 1 


F ami 11 en with 
female 'leads 
as percent 
of all fatal* 
lie.: s belov/ 
poverty level 






| 1 ,1)2-1 


52 


s 


60 . 9 


1 ,297 


2-1 


. 9 


3T 


. 2 






; 97 - j 


52 


7 


63. 8 


1,190 


2.1 


.5 


37 


.0 






j 972 


53 


3 


63. 6 


1 ,135 


24 


.3 


33 


.0 






. I 879 


53 


5 


59.2 


1,191 


26 


5 


31 


.8 






1 83 -1 


5 1 


3 


56.3 


1,102 


25 


-° 


29 


.7 


1 ilKfi 




»72L' 




6 


38.0 


1,197 


31 


.0 


2 1 


.8 


1 


l_ -— 






. 










'Black 


and other races. 




















Note: 


Based on I960 census 


population L-untrols 


; therefore, 


not strictly comparable with 


data for 


later years. 




Source 


U.S. Department of 


Commerce , bureau oT 


the Census, 


Current Population Reports, 


Series P- 


60, 


No. 98 and 





Series P-23 , Nos. 18 and 51. 



Table 13-19. Reported Voter Participation for Women of Ve-^ 
November 1964, 1966, and 1974 

(Numbers in thousands) 



•s by Region: 



Ren ion 



BLACK 
Tota.. Voting Age 
United States 



Sou tn 

North and West. 



Percent Who Reported They Registered 
United States 



South 

North and 



Percent Who Reported Th'.y Voted 



United States. 

.South 

North an West 



'AVI TV. 
Total Voting Ajgb 
Unit* States 



South 

North and Soutn. 



Percent who Reported They Registered 
Uni ted States 



South 

North and West. 



Percent Who Reported They Voted 
United States 



South 

North and 



Congress ional election 


Presidential election 


1974 


r — 

1970 


i 

1 1966 

! 


1972 


1968 


1961 1 


7,852 


.. ,328 


1 

5,785 


7,. 15 9 


6,031 


6,113 


1,070 


5,3 


3.107 


3,780 


3,255 


3,196 


i.782 


2 , 0 '-i0 


2,678 


3 , 679 


2,776 


2,918 


56.5 


en 7 


60.5 


65 . 9 


65.9 


(NA) 


56.9 


57.6 


53.1 


6 1.3 


61 .0 


(NA) 


50 2 


6*.X 


60. 0 


67.4 


71.(3 


(NA) 


34.1 


■12.2 


■11. 3 


52.2 


57.1 


56. 9 


30.2 


35.5 


32.9 


■17.8 


50.9 


42.6 


38.2 


19.8 


50.9 


56. 6 


64.4 


72.5 


65 ,979 


37,3no 


53,676 


64,139 


55,-180 


52,368 


19,602 


16,. 185 


15 ,311 


18,750 


15,451 


14,196 


1(5 f 37V 


■10,815 


38,332 


45 ,389 


■10,029 


38,172 


62. 8 


r>7.7 


69.9 


72 . 6 


73.9 


(NA) 


59.1 


'52 .1 


60.7 


68.1 


67.7 


(NA) 


6-1 . 1 


7 .0 


73.5 


74.5 


76.2 


(NA) 


■M .9 


54 .0 


5-1.5 


63.4 


67.2 


68.2 


3 1.8 


-12 . 9 


■11.1 


55.1 


58.4 


54.9 


■19.1 


58. r 


59. 9 


06.9 


70.6 


73.1 



NA Not available. 

1 Black and other races. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, Nos. 113, 174, 
192, 228, and 253 and unpublished Current Population Survey data, ~ 
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Chapter 14. 
SPANISH WOMEN 



The preceding chapters of this report have focused on 
the changing status of women over time, but because 
data on the Spanish origin population are available onlv 
for recent years, the assessment of the status of Spanish 
origin women is restricted to 1974. 

Women of Spanish origin are, on the average, younger 
than women in the overall population; in 1974 the 
median age of Spanish origin women was 20.9 years old 
compared with a median age of 29.6 years old for all 
women. One of every two women of Spanish origin was 
under 21 years old, but only about 36 percent of all 
women in the population were in that age category. 
Although there were differences among the median ages 
of women in the subcategories of Spanish origin (e.g., 
Mexican, Puerto Rican, etc.), the median age of women 
in each Spanish origin subcategory (table 14-1) was 
lower than the median age of all women in the 
population. 

The proportion single (never married) among Spanish 
women was greater than for all women in the popu- 
lation, but the proportion divorced among Spanish 
women was about the same as for all women. However, 
a larger proportion of Puerto Rican origin women were 
either divorced or married with spouse absent than were 
women in the other subcategories of Spanish origin. 



The majority of Spanish origin families headed by 
women lived in metropolitan areas in 1974, mostly 
residing in the central cities of these areas, but the pro- 
portion varied according to type of Spanish origin; fof 
example, only about nnp of every two families headed 
by women of Mexican origin lived in a central city in 
1974, but about 86 percent of families headed by a 
woman of Puerto Rican origin lived in a central city. In 
contrast, one of every four female-headed families of 
Mexican origin lived .in a nonmetropolitan area in 1974. 

Female-headed Spanish families tended to be larger, 
on the average, than female-headed families in the over- 
all population. About 45 percent of all families headed 
by a woman had only two persons in the family, com- 
pared with one of every three for corresponding Spanish 
origin families. 

In 1974 women of Spanish origin were at a lower 
educational attainment level than were all women in the 
Nation, but younger women of Spanish origin were 



closing the gap in educational attainment. About 28 per- 
cent of Spanish origin women 45 to 54 years old had 
completed high school, but about 50 percent of Spanish 
origin women 25 to 29 years old had done so. 

The unemployment rate for Spanish origin women 
was higher than the rate for all women in 1974; about 
10 percent of Spanish women 16 years old and over in 
the civilian labor force were unemployed compared with 
6 percent of all women in the civilian labor force. Labor 
force participation rates differed by type of Spanish 
origin. Although 40 percent of Mexican women, and 50 
percent of women of other Spanish origin were in the 
civilian labor force, only one-third of Puerto Rica.i 
women were in the civilian labor force in 1974. 

A larger proportion of employed Spanish women 
were working in blue-collar jobs than were employed 
women in the overall population. About one-third of 
the employed women of Spanish origin had a blue-collar 
occupation in 1974, yet only 16 percent of all em- 
ployed women in the Nation were blue-collar workers 
(e.g., craft and kindred workers, operatives, and non- 
farm laborers). By contrast, a lower proportion of em- 
ployed Spanish women, as compared to all employed 
women, were working in professional and technical jobs; 
about 6 percent of Spanish women were in professional 
occupations in 1974 compared with 16 percent for all 
employed women. Puerto Rican women were less prone 
to be working in a service occupation than were other 
employed Spanish origin women; although approxi- 
mately one of every four to five employed Mexican 
origin women o: women of other Spanish origin were 
doing service-lype work in 1974, only 1 of every 10 
Puerto Rican origin women were employed in a service 
occupation. 

Median income of Spanish origin women in 1973, at 
$2,700, was not significantly different from that of all 
women, $2,800. But there was -a difference in median 
income by type c- Spanish origi women of Mexican 
origin had a low - .; :> t^dian income ($2,300) than women 
of Puerto Rican c.;*}\r\ ($3,600) and women of other 
Spanish origin ($3,100). 

Earnings of professional women of Spanish origin 
were not, on the average, significantly different from 
earnings of professional women in the overall popu- 
lation. Also the median earnings of Spanish women 
employed as service workers (except private household 
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workers) were not significantly different than the 
median earnings of all women in the population simi- 
larly employed. 

There was some evidence that Spanish women earning 
wages or salaries in 1973 (by working) in private in- 
dustry had lower median earnings, $2,800, than all 
women wage and salary workers in private industry. 
Also, Spanish women earning wages or salaries in 
government had substantially lower median earnings, 



$3,400, than the median for all women earning wages or 
salaries in government employment, $5,300. 

A significant proportion of female-headed Spanish 
origin families were helow the poverty level in 1974. 
About one-half of the families headed by women of 
Spanish origin were helow the poverty level in 1974; by 
contrast, one-third o> the female-headed families in the 
Nation were below the poverty leve'. 



Table 14-1. All Women and Women of Spanish Origin by Age and Type of Spanish Origin: 

March 1974 



(Noni nst i tut ion a 1 populat ion) 





Total 
women 




Women of 


Span lsh origin 






Total 


Mex lean 


Puerto 
Hlcan 


Other 1 


T.tt;il w»n» v n. 




107,077 


5,510 


3,196 


830 


1,483 








100 


0 


100.0 


100 


.0 


100 


0 


100.0 










5 


12.7 


13 


6 


12 


1 


11 .0 


5 to 13 






15 


6 


22 . '1 


23 


2 


24 




19.0 


11 nut 1 






3 


9 


•1.5 


-1 


5 


5 


1 


4.2 










5 


8.7 


9 


2 


7 


1 


8.2 








8 


(5 


8.7 


9 


0 


8' 


7 


7.9 


25 to 3 1 






13 


8 


1.1.5 


13 


.4 


17 


9 


15.0 








10 


8 


11.5 


11 


A 


11 


1 


12.1 


•15 tr> .VI 






11 


1 


8.1 


7 


9 


7 


1 


9.2 


55 to 61 






0 




5.0 


<1 


3 


4 


1 


6.9 








11 


3 


3.8 


3 


.5 


1 


9 


5.7 


IK years 






69 


1 


55.9 


53 


.8 


54 


9 


60.8 


21 years 






63 


6 


•19.9 


-17.6 


48 


9 


55.4 








29 


6 


20.9 


19.7 


20 


4 


24.3 


Sex rati 






9 1 


•> 


95.9 


102 


0 


86 


'1 


88.3 



'includes Cuban, Central or South American, anri otlwr Spanish origin. 
' Vumbt! r o J' males pe r 1 00 t enia 1 e t. . 

Source: l:.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports . Series P-20, No. 280. 
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Table 14 2. Marital Status of All Women and Women of Spanish Origin 14 Years Old and Over 

by Type of Spanish Origin: March 1974 

(Noninsti tutional populat ion) 



Marital stutus 



Total women 14 years and 

over thousands. . 

F'ercent 



Single (never married).. 
Married, spouse present. 
Married, spouse absent.. 

Separated 

Widowed 

Divorced 



Total 
women 



Women ■ ' Spanish origin 



82,214 
100.0 

22. 5 
57.5 
3.6 
2.7 
11.9 
•I . '1 



3,575 
100.0 I 

26.8 | 
55.5 : 
7.2 
5.8 
6.2 
■1.3 



an 


Puerto 
Hie an 


Other 1 


::,022 


:,2G 


1,027 


ioo.o 


100.0 


100.0 


27. J 


25.0 


26.6 


j7,.1 


•is. n 


55.7 


5.9 


15.7, 


5.4 


•1.5 


<NA) | 


(NA) 


5.7 


5.3 j 


7.5 


3.7 


5.8 


•1.8 



NA Sot avai i 'ite. 

1 includes Cuban. Central or South American, and other Spanish or gin. 

Source: f.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, ( :ent Population Report s, Series P-20 Nos 271 and 

280 and unpublished data. "~ ' 



Table 14-3. All Families With Female Head and Families With Female Head of Spanish Origin by 
Type of Spanish Origin and Metropolitan-Nonmetropolitan Residence: March 1974 



. thousands. . 



MeVropoi ,s 

Centra. 

Ketr iikiU tan areas of 1,000,000 

or nor- . , 

Central ci ties. . . 

Me t ropo 1 i t an a re us o f 1: 50 , 000 t o 

1,000,000 ,.»..! 

"on trnl cities 

Mf try poll tar areas of less than 

'.50,006 „ 

C«>r.:r. 'itles 

Noiwff ropoliran ir"as 



Spanish origin 



Puerto 
Rlcnn 



6.804 


•111 


19G 


12 7 


100.0 


100 . 0 


100.0 


100.0 


74. '1 


85.6 


! 74.5 


96.9 


■14.6 


61.6 


•18.0 


85.8 


•M.5 


61.3 


3?). 3 


83. r> 


25.6 


'12.6 


19.9 


7*1.0 


21.0 


in. 5 


2i..i : 


10.2 


33.0 


13.1 


17.9 i 

■ 1 


7.9 


9.0 


7.8 


13.3 


3.1 


6.0 


V 5.8 


10.2 | 


3.1 


25. G 


i,.. 


2 5 5 i 


3.1 



88 
100.0 

94.3 
58.0 

78.4 
46.6 

14.8 
10.2 

2.3 
1.1 
5.7 



Tifiudes Cuban, Central or South American, and other Spanish origin. 

Source. : ft. Department of Commerce, Hureau of the Census. C urrent Popu x tinn Itcpurt s. Series P-20 Nos °76 and 
280 r-nd Ui>publi«hi-d data. ' 
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Table !? Selected Characteristics of All Female-Headed Families and Families With Female Head 
of Spanish Origin by Type of Spanish Origin: March 1974 



Char at- t oris tit- 



rota) persons in fum;i le-hended 
families thousands 

MI fe:n;ile-headud 
f ajr.il ic** t housands 



2 persons 

3 persons 

•I persons 

"> persons 

6 persons 

7 persons or sion? 

Mean number of persons. 

.Mean number ot' members: 

Under 18 ye ars 

18 to 04 vers 

0*5 vears and over. . . . 



Mean number or own children under IK 



Spanish origin 





i o t n I 




Puerto 
Hlcan 


Other 1 




1 ,557 


790 


•173 


294 




■111 


19G 


127 


88 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


: n 


30. -I 


2G.0 


28.3 


■12.0 


c t. 1 


25.1 


25.0 


25.2 


26.1 


13 . 9 




19. -I 


20. 5 


12. 5 


S.2 


12 . 4 


1-1.3 


11.0 


10.2 


1.1 


n.o 


7.7 


G.3 


3.4 


•1.1 


7.3 


7.7 


H.7 


4.5 


3 . 2 1 


3.7f» 


■1.03 


3.72 


3.34 


i. in 


2.20 


2.37 


2.37 


1.50 


I . is 


1.49 


1 . 55 


1.31 


1 . 03 


0.27 


0.10 


0.11 


0.01 


0. i 


1.27 


1 . 95 


1.98 


2.25 


1.44 


0.31 


0.5G 


0.55 


0. 73 


0.34 


0. 12 


0.22 


0.2G 


0.27 


0.08 



Own children under (> years 

Own children under 3 years 

'includes Cuban, Central or South American, and other Spanish origin. 

Source: I .S. Department ot" Commerce, Bureau of the O-nsus, Curre nt Population Im ports , Series P-20, No. 2h 



Table 14-5. Percent of All Women and Women of Spanish Origin 25 Years Old and Over by Type of 
Spanish Origin, Years of School Completed, and Age: March 1974 



( N'on i ns t i tu tionr popula t ion ) 







Tot a 1 




Women of 




apish. oriRin 


















Years o! school completed and ni;o 


women 




1 




Puerto 










Totn I 


Mexican 




Hi can 


Other 1 




PERCENT COMPLETED LESS THAN 
















5 YEARS OK SCHOOL 
















Total women 25 yvr.rs and over.... 


t . I 


19.5 


,5 


K 


19.8 


8.3 


25 




1 .0 


9. fi 


1 1 


9 


9.2 


4.7 


30 




0.9 


7.4 


10 


I 


(B) 


1.7 


35 




I . H 


10.7 


22 


■1 


19.1 


3.4 


■15 


to 54 years 


2.H 


23.0 


30 


o 


(B) 


8.1 


5 ': 


to 0 1 years 


4.H 


29.4 


■10 


K 


(B) 


11.7 


03 




10.8 


49. I 


64 


0 


( n) 


25.9 




PERCENT COMPLETED 1 VKAHS 
















'.r fflOII SCHOOL OR MORE 
















Total *o,.f!ii, 25 years and over... 


00 . 9 


31.9 


27 




28.9 


50.5 


2a 




80 . 8 


50.1 


44 


o 


40.4 


72.0 


30 




77.1 


1 7 . 5 


i 


9 


(B) 


GO.O 


35 




711. -1 


37 . 3 




0 


26.9 


58.1 


45 




03.7 


2H.2 


18 


4 


(B) 


51.5 


55 




, 5 1. 0 


16.1 




1 


(B) 


25.2 


G5 


years and over 


34.5 


12.1 


4 


8 


(B) 


22.4 




PERCENT COMPLETED 1 YEARS 
















OF COLLEGE OR MORE 
















* ♦ 

Total women, 25 years nrd over... 


10.1 


■1 . 0 


1 




3.1 


8.7 




it Hnse less than 75,000. 
















'Includes Cuban, Central or Sourli Ame 


rican, and other 


Spanish origin* 











Source: V.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , Series P-20, No. 280 and 
unpubl I shed da ta . 
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Table 14-6. Employment Status of AM Women and Women of Spanish Origin 16 Years Old and Over 
by Marital Stai?; ^d * pe of Spanish Origin: March 1974 

INonlns, .• j . : ^opuia t ton. Numbers in thousands) 







1 


Marital st.uus 




Typo of Spanish origin and 
employment stntus 


Total 




Married 








S 1 ng 1 e 


Spouse 
present 


Spouse 
absent 


01 vo reed 


Widowed . 


All women, i.6 years and over 


78, 131 
45 , 2 
6.0 


14, 389 
57.2 
9.1 


4?,.'*2t 


2, 975 
55.2 
10.3 


3, 629 
72.9 
4.8 


9,814 
24.8 
4.7 


Percent : ;i civilian 1 nbo r f o rce . . 
Percent unemployed 


43.»t 
4.7 






Total Spanish origin women, 16 years and 

over 

Percent In civilian labor force 

Percent unemployed 


3,325 
42. 1 
9.8 


718 
52.7 
14. G 


1, 979 
39.7 
8.0 


254 
36. 6 
12.9 


155 
62.2 
4.2 


220 
21 . 3 
(B) 


.Mexican origin women, 16 years and over.. 
Percent in civilian labor force 


1,877 
40.3 
9.8 


417 
51.5 
13.5 


1 , 155 
36.3 
8.1 


116 
44. 5 
(B) 


75 
(Jl . 2 
f B) 


115 

CL2. 2 
ill) 


Puerto Kican origin women, 16 years nnd 

Percent in civilian labor force 

Percent unemployed 


4 8. 'J 
33.7 
9.8 


90 

35.5 
(B) 


253 
36.1 
7.7 


83 
18.5 
(B) 


30 
(B) 
(B) 


28 
(B) 
(B) 


Other Spanish origin women, 16 years and 

Percent in civilian lubor force 

Percent unemployed 


965 
49. i 
9.8 


212 
62.3 
13.6 


571 
48.0 
7.7 


55 

(n) 

(B) 


50 
(B) 
(B) 


77 
22.1 
(B) 



B Base less than 75,000. 

includes Cuban, Central or South American, 0 nd other Spanish origin. 



Source: V.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey, unpublished data. 
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Table 14-7. Employment Status and Major Occupation Group of All Women 7 : Vv c of Spanish 
Origin 16 Years Old and Over by Type of Spanish Origin: March 1974 

t Nuii ins; t ilul tonul populat ion) 



Employment status and occuput ion 



Total 
women 



Total women, 16 years and 
ove r t ho us ands . . 

In eit i-'ian labor force. thousands . . 
Percent unemployed 



Employed . . 
Percent . 



White-collar workers 

Professional , technical, and kindred 

workers 

Managers and administrators, except 

lam 

Sales workers 

Clerical and kindred workers 



Blue-collar workers 

Craft and kindred workers 

Operatives, including transport. 
Laborers, excluding farm 



Farm workers 

Farmers and iarm managers 

Farm laborers and supervisors. 
Service workers 



Women °* Spanish origin 



.Mcxi C ;i» l 



-4- 



Puerto 
Kican 



78,10b 


3,325 j 


1,^77 


1 4*3 j 




9o5 


35 ,321 


i,'iuo ! 


« b / 


I 163 i 




180 


6.0 


9.8 ! 


S.7 


i 9 


a , 




a. 9 


33,200 


; 

1 ,262 




1- 


7 | 




•133 


100.0 


100.0 


l^u.o 


100 


1) ! 




100.0 


62.0 


-11.2 ! 


37 .6 


•12 


1 i 

j 




•16.0 


15.5 


6.0 


'1.5 


8 


"1 




7.6 


4.9 


2.9 


1.6 


'J 


« | 




-1.2 


6.7 


•1.0 j 


•i.o 




o 1 




1.1 


3-1 . 9 


2a. 3 


^7.5 


26. 


5 j 




29.8 


'i>.5 


33.4 




M , 


3 




32.2 


1.7 


2.1 


1.6 


.I: 


a 1 




2.1 


1L' .9 


3U.2 


29.3 




l | 




28.9 


0.9 


i.i i 

j 


1.2 


i . 


•i i 




1.2 


1.3 




'4.2 


2 


o| 




0.2 


0.3 














1.0 


2.6 ! 


■1.2 




o ; 




0.2 


21.2 


22. 




1U . 


a 




21.7 



- Represents zero or rounds to zero* 

'includes Cuban, Central or South American, and other bpanish origin. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population PV^ortSj Series p-20, No. 280. 



Table 14-8. Income in 1973 of All Women and Women of Spanish Origin 14 Years Old and Over by 

Type of Spanish Origin: March 1974 



(Noninstitutional populat ion ; 



Total women, 14 years atv>i 

vlt thousands . . < 

I 

Total women with income ... thousands . - i 
Percent <»•• 



£l to $999 or loss. 
£1,000 to £1,999. . . 
4:2,000 to £2,999. . . 
£3,000 to £3,999. . . 
£4,000 to £-1,999. . . 
£5,000 to £6,999. . . 
£7,000 to £7,999. . . 
£8,000 to £9,U99. . . 
£10,000 to £l*l, 999. 
£15,000 to £2'}, 999. 
£25,000 and over . . . 



Median income of women with income. 



Total 
women 



57,029 
100.0 

21.0 
17.7 
13.4 
10. 1 
8.1 
12. b 
4.5 
5.8 
4.8 
1.1 
0.2 

£2,796 



i>,154 

100.0 ! 

2i.O j 

18.0 ; 

15.9 j 

12.1 I 
1C.3 j 
12.9 I 

3.3 j 
3.8 j 
2.1 j 
0.4 



Wotne* 1 °f Spanish origtr 

Puerto 
Ricap 



1,1*7 

loo.o 

25.-1 
19.0 
17.7 
11.5 
9.1 
10 .6 
2.8 
2.2 
1.5 
0.1 
0.1 

1 2, 27 0 



295 
100.0 

10.5 
13.2 

ir f> 

Ir , 

13. ii 
15 .3 
3.1 
4.7 
2.7 
0.3 



£3 , 5 93 



681 
100.0 

17.9 
18.4 
13.1 
10.3 
11.2 
14.5 
4.4 
6.2 
2.9 
1.0 
0.1 

£3,067 



- Represents zero or rounds to zero. 

1 Includes Cuban, Central or South American, and other Spanish origin. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Ce:.>us, C^ner.^>upul^ Ser-< - P-J0, No. 2H0. 
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Table 14-9. Median Earnings in 1973 of All Women and Women of Spanish Origin 14 Years Old and 
Over With Earnings by Occupation of Longest Job in 1973 and Class of Worker of Longest Job in 
1973: March 1974 



Civilian rummst nut lonal population) 



i 

Occupation and class ol worker 




All 




Women ol Spanish 







women 




origin 


OCCUPATION ! 


















.■2,S15 


Professional, technical, ami kindred workers... 1 




fl,9l)*J 




5 , 7-10 






a (><>P 




<B) 


Sales workers 




I ,<MG 




1,215 


Clerical and kindred workers ! 




-! , TiO J 




3 , 802 






■1 ,327 




(IP 


operatives, including transport r 




3,HU5 




3, 18.1 






2 , 01 H 




(II) 






i 




(B) 






1:19 




7G8 






1 ,82-1 




2,050 






430 




815 


CLASS OF KOKKEIt ; 

! 










Private wage or salary workers ! 




rj.ornj 




. 2,700 


Government wage or salary workers ' 




5,28-1 




a, 3 70 






i , 13 j 




(11) 






500 | 







li Base less than 75,000. 



Source: U.S. Department ol Commerce. Bureau ol the Census, Curr ent Po pulation Reports , Series P-60, No. 97 and 
Sertes P-20. No. 2S0. " 



lable 14-10. Poverty Status in 1073 ol Families With Female Heads and Female Unrelated 
Individuals by Age for All Women a?»c3 Women of Spanish Origin: March 1974 



Nonius L it ul ional pupulnl ion . Numoers in thousands ) 













Total 




Spanish origin 


Total 




j Below poverty 


level 


| 


Below poverty level 


Number ! 


Percent 


Tot;il 

1 


Number 


Percent 


Female family ho 




•J 


80 1 


2,193 ! 


32.2 


411 


211 


51.4 


Under 25 


years 






1506 


391 ! 


6-1 . 5 


'16 


33 


13) 


25 to 31 






1 


185 


7 OfJ 


■17. 0 


106 


72 


68.0 


35 to M 






1 


419 


■193 


31 .8 


107 


57 


53.4 


•15 to 5-1 








2f»6 


201 


20.7 


73 


28 


w 


55 to 61 










150 


1G.7 


52 


14 


IB) 


65 years 






1 




191 


10. 8 


25 


6 


M) 


rY 


un related 


ind i v iduals . . . 


10, 


719 


:79 


29.7 


211 


89 


41.6 


Under 35 






2 


■101 


G57 ! 


27.3 


82 


31 


38.4 


35 to 5 1 






1 . 




351 ; 


22.8 


39 


13 


(B) 


f-5- years 






J ) 


777 




32.0 


92 


45 


48.9 



B Base less than 75,000. 



Source: U.S. Department ol Commerce, Bure.UJ ol tlio Census, Cur r e nt Populat i on Heports, Series P-60, No. 98 and 
unpublished data. 
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APPENDIX A 



DEFINITIONS AND EXPLANATIONS 

Most of the statistics in this report are from the 
Bureau of the Census, but some data are from other 
government agencies. Specific sources are cited below 
each table. Data for the decennial census years (e.g., 
from 1970, 1960, etc.), are usually from the Census 
Bureau's censuses of population or the Current Popu- 
lation Survey, whereas, data from time periods between 
census years are most often from the C "rent Popu- 
lation Survey. 

, There have been a few changes in data collection in 
past years that may have some effect on data com- 
parisons over time. Changes in survey sample size and 
coverage of registration of vital events (births and 
deaths) have improved data reliability. Population bases 
for surveys have been revised periodically. The data 
collected from the 1972 through 1975 Current Popu- 
lation Surveys shown in this report are, in some 
instances, not entirely comparable with earlier years 
because of revisions in the Current Population Survey. 
Starting in January 1972, 1970 census-based population 
controls, changes in the metropolitan residence defini- 
tion, and other mater als were introductd into the sam- 
pling and estimation procedures. The major factor 
affecting comparability at the national level is the intro- 
duction of population controls based on the 1970 
~ensus. Figures for previous years are tied in with earlier 
^ensus- .,ased population controls. Basically, these 
changes should have no substantial impact on summary 
measures, such as medians and means, and on propor- 
tional measures, such as percent distributions and ratios. 
However, the changes may have more impact on the 
population levels in different subgroupings or within a 
particular category. A detailed description of the 
changes appears in the Bureau of Labor Statistics report, 
EmpJoyment and Earnings, Vol. 18, No. 8, February 
1972. 

Data on health and mortality from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW) are from actual 
death records and cover all reported deaths in the 
United States. Prior to 1930, data were from death regis- 
tration States only. In 1920, 34 States reported and in 
1900, 10 States reported. HEW da«.i on education are 
from administrative records of colleges and universities. 
Most of the labor force data published by the Depart- 
ment of Labor in chapters 7, 9, 10, and 13 are from the 
Current Population Survey conducted by the Bureau of 
the Census. 



Income. Data on income covers money income only, 
prior to deduction for taxes, received from such sources 
as wages or salaries, net income from self-employment, 
Social Security, dividends, interests, public assistance 
and welfare, unemployment compensation, government 
pensions, veterans' payments, etc. (Certain rr oney 
receipts such as capital gains are not included.) Tr. ^re- 
fore, money income does not reflect the fact that many 
families received part of their income in the form of 
nonmoney transfers such as food stamps, health ben- 
efits, and subsidized housing; that many farm families 
receive nonmoney income in the form of rent-free hous- 
ing and goods produced and consumed on the farm; or 
that nonmoney incomes are also received by some non- 
farm residents which often take the form of the use of 
business transportation and facilities, full or partial pay- 
ments by business for retirement programs, medical and 
educational expenses, etc. These elements should be 
considered when comparing income levels. For a more 
detailed explanation, see U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
Current Population Reports, Series P-60, Nos. 101 and 
102. 



Poverty index. Families and unrelated individuals are 
classified as being above or below the low-income level, 
using the poverty index adopted by a Federal In- 
teragency Comm ittee in 1 969. Th is index centers 
around the Department of Agriculture's Economy Food 
Plan and reflects the differing consumption require- 
ments of families based on their size and composition, 
sex and age of the family head, and farm-nonfarm 
residence. The low-income cutoffs for farm families 
have been set at 85 percent of the nonfarm levels. These 
cutoffs are updated every year to reflect the changes in 
the Consumer Price Index. The poverty threshold for a 
nonfarm family of four was $5,038 in 1974, $3,968 in 
1970, and $3,022 in 1960. The poverty data exclude 
inmates of institutions, members of Armed Forces living 
in barracks, and unrelated individuals under 14 years of 
age. For a more 'etailed explanation, see U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, Cu. nt Population Reports, Series P-60, 
No. 102. 



Definitions and explanations for most subjects in this 
report are ound in the publications referenced below 
each table. 
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SOURCE AND R£ LIABILITY OF THE ESTATES 

Source of Data, Mc*t of the estimates in t^ is repor 
are based on data -fr^m the Bureau of tn * C | ns Us collect- 
ed in the Current fop^lgtjon Survey (CPS) ^ j n the 
decennial censuses °f Population. P ata were also pro- 
vided by th" Burea u 01 (.abor Statistics and tne Man- 
power Administration, fcjCMh of the Department of 
Labor; the National CflMtfr for Hea'th Statistics an d the 
National Center ^ ftj u cation Statistics bo^h of the 
Department of Health, Education, a nd . Wel f a ^ ; and the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration a nd the 



Federal Bureau of Investigation, both of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. The sources of data in each table can be 
found at the bottom of that table. Brief descriptions of 
the sources and procedures by which data from the 
Bureau of the Census were obtained are presented 
below. Sources and procedures for the data provided by 
other agencies can be obtained from the individual pub- 
lications referenced in the report. 

Current population survey (CPS). The following table 
provides a description of some aspects of the Current 
Population Survey design. 



Description of the Current Population Survey 



Time Pe^itfCi 



Aug. 1972 to p^seht'.. 
Aug. 1971 to J-uJ-y l9?2. 
Jan. 196' to J^V X§7 1. 
March 1963 to D*e» 1966 
Jan. 1960 to Fe**- 1^3. 
May 1956 to De-c* 
Feb. 1954 to A p^U \9ob 
1947 to ja.ii' J^SA., 



Number of 



461 
449 
449 
357 
333 
330 
230 
68 



Number of 
counties 



2 923 
9 863 
2 863 
: 701 
2 641 
: 638 
2 453 
125 



Household eligible 



Inter- 
viewed 



45,000 
45,000 
48,000 
33,500 
33,500 
3, ,500 
21,000 
21,000 



Not inter- 
viewed 



2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
500-1,000 
500-1,000 



Households 
visited , not 
interviewed 1 



J, 000 



8,000 
8,000 
8,500 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
-3,500 



3,000-3,500 



1 These are li^^h^lds w hic h w ere \. is ited, but were found to be vacant or otherwise not to 
be interviewed . 

2 These are tf 1& ^Ufrtber- of counties an d independent cities that are included in the sample 

areas. These ar&3* \v e re chosen to P^ oV ide coverage in each State and the District of 
Columbi q . 



The estimating pr^g^| u ^ ur^d for the 197£ thr0 ugh 
1975 data involved the inflation of weighty sample 
results to independent estimates of the civil j an non- 
institutional population 0 f the United States by age, 
race, and sex. Thestf »rrtJep&ndent estates w ^ re based 
on statistics from 1 9?0 Census of Population; sta- 
tistics on births, cle 3 *^, immigration and Migration; 
and statistics on the strath of the Armed Fo rceS . For 
data colhvted in ihe CUi-^rit Population Surve Vs j n the 
years 1960 through the independent s st imates 

used were based o»n statistics from the I960 Census of 
Population. 



Decennial census °"f p<?0ulation. Decennial census 
data in this report a r e ^s^d on compete couri ts 0 r on 
the sampler u-sociaM ^ith the census. Descrik t j ons 0 f 
the 5, 15 and 20 p^rc^t Sarnples can be fou nd j n the 
appropriate census publications. The 1960 7, irv i000 
sample is a strati^ systematic sample of one . 
thousandth of the hou^Mds enumerated in t ne 1960 
Census of Population- 



Vital statistics data. Data on mortality rates are pub- 
lished by the Office of Health Statistics Analysis of the 
National Center for Health Statistics, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Data on number of 
deaths (numerators of death rates) are gathered from 
the offices of vital statistics of State governments with 
the assistance of the Public Health Service. Decennial 
census figures by age, sex, and race, with adjustments, 
are used for the denominators of death rates. 

1967 survey of economic opportunity. The 1967 
Survey of Economic Opportunity (SEO) sample was 
sprerrj over 357 areas comprising 701 counties and in- 
dependent cities with coverage in each of the 50 States 
and the District of Columbia. Approximately 29,000 
occupied households were eligible for interview. Of this 
number about 2,500 of the occupied units were visited 
but interviews were not obtained because the occupants 
were not found at home after repeated calls or were un- 
available for some other reason. I addition to the 
29,000, there were also about 7,700 sample units which 
were visited but were found to be vacant or othervvi^n 
not to be interviewed. 
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The SEO sample was selected so that there was a 
disproportionately large sample from the black and 
other races population. The weights applied to each 
sample case were adjusted to reflect this. This sampling 
procedure was used to provide more reliable estimates 
for black and other races populations although it was 
known that reliability of estimates, nc broken down 
by race, and estimates for whites would be reduced. 

Reliability of the Estimates. Since the CPS estimates 
in this report are based on a sample, they may differ 
somewhat from the figures that would have been ob- 
tained if a complete census had been taken using the 
same schedules, instructions and enumerators. There 
are two types of errors possible in an estimate based on 
a sample survey— sampling and nonsampling. For esti- 
mates in this report indications of the magnitude of 
sampling error are provided but the extent of non- 
sampling error is unknown. Consequently, particular 
care should be exercised in the interpretation of fig- 
ures based on a relatively small number of cases or on 
small differences between estimates. 

Nonsampling variability. As in any survey work, the 
results are subject to errors of response and nonreport- 
ing in addition to sampling variability. Nonsamplir.g 
errors can be attributed to many sources, e.g., inability 
to obtain information about all cases in the sample, 
definitional difficulties, differences in the interpreta- 
tion of questions, inability or unwillingness to provide 
correct information on the part of respondents, inability 
to recall information, mistakes matte in collection such 
as in recording or coding the data, mistakes made in pro- 
cessing the data and mistakes made in estimating values 
for missing data. To date, emphasis has been placed on 
identif icatiof and control of nonsampling errors and not 
on providing estimates of magnitude of such errors in 
the data. 

Sampling variability. Since the magnitude of non- 
sampling errors is unknown, the reliability of an esti- 
mate is described only in terms of standard errors. These 
are primarily measures of sampling variability, that is, 
of the variations that occur by chance because a sample 
rather than the whole of the population is surveyed. As 
calculated for this report, the standard error also 
partially measures the effect of certain response and 
enumeration errors, but it does not measure, as such, 
.any systematic biases in the data. The chances are about 
68 out of 100 that an estimate from the sample would 
differ from a complete census figure by less than the 
standard er.or. The chances are about 90 out of 100 
that this difference would be less than 1.6 t ->es the 
standard error, and the chances are about 95 out of 100 
that the difference would be less than twice the 
standard error. 

All statements of comparison involving Bureau of 
the Census data appearing in the text are significant at 
a 1.6 standard error level or better, and most are sign j ft 
cant at a level of more than 2.0 standard errors. This 



means that for most differences cited in the text, the 
estimated difference is greater than twice the standard 
error of the difference. Statements of comparison quali- 
fied in some way (e.g., by the use of the phrase, "some 
evidence") have a level of significance between 1.6 and 
2.0 standard errors. Comparisons involving data or state- 
ments from journal articles or publications not written 
at the Bureau of the Census do not necessarily meet 
these statistical standards. 

Note when using small estimates. Percent distribu- 
tions are shown in the report only when the base of the 
percentage is greater than 75,000. Because of the large 
standard errors involved, there is little chance that per- 
centages would reveal useful information when com- 
puted on a smaller base. Estimated totals are shown, 
however, even though the relative standard errors of 
these totals are larger than those for the corresponding 
percentages. Theso smaller estimates are provided pri- 
marily to permit such combinations of the categories 
as serve each user's needs. 

Comparabi :y with other data. Data obtained from 
the CPS are not entirely comparable with data obtained 
from other governmental sources. This is due in large 
part to differences in interviewer training and experi- 
ence and in differing survey processes. This is an addi- 
tional component »*if error not reflected in the standard 
error tables. Therefore, caution should be used in com- 
paring results between these different sources. 

Reliability of an estimated percentage. The reli- 
ability of an estimated percentage, computed by using 
sample data for both numerator and denominator, 
depends upon both the size of the percentage and the 
size of the total upon which the percentage is based. 
Estimated percentages are relatively more reliable than 
the corresponding estimates of the numerators of the 
percentages, particularly if the percentages are 50 per- 
cent or more. 

Standard Error Tables and Their Use 

Standard errors for data based on the CPS. Instead 
of providing individual standard error tabic ir each 
characteristic of interest, generalized standard error 
tables for estimated numbers and estimated percentages, 
by race, re provided in tables A-1 through A-4 to con- 
serve space. Table A-5 provides factors which must be 
used to calculate standard errors for each characteristic. 
These factors must be applied to the generalized stand- 
ard errors in order to adjust for the combined effect of 
the sample design and the estimation procedure on the 
v* 1 "* rtf the characteristic. For example, to produce 
:Tb 1r i standard errors for total or white est i- 
n. . c overty persons based on data collected for 
the ■-. ^ --iter January 1967, multiply the appropriate 
figures in tables A-1 or A-3 by the factor 1.7. The 
factors for families should be used for items which can 
typically appear only once in a given household or 
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family, e.g., "number of household heads" or "number 
of female household heads." The determination of the 
proper factor for a percentage depends upon the subject 
matter of the numerator of the percentage, not the de- 
nominator. For example, if a percent referred to the 
percentage of college educated women who voted in 
the last election, then the factor for voting would be 
used. However, if a percent referred to the percent- 
age of women voting in the last election who were 
college educated, then the factor for education would 
be used. 

A separate standard error table, table A-6, provides 
standard errors of estimated fertility rates. The sampling 
variability on the rate of children born per 1,000 
women depends on the shape of the distribution on 
which the rate is based, the size of the sample, the 
sample design and the use of ratio estimates. 

The figures presented in tables A-1, A-2, A-3, A-4, 
and A-6 provide approximations to standard errors of 
various CPS estimates shown in this report. In all the 
standard error tables, standard errors for intermediate 
values not shown may be approximated L / interpola- 
tion. In order to derive standard errors that would be 
applicable to a wide variety of items and could be pre- 
pared at a moderate cost, a number of approximations 
were required. In addition, where two or more items 
have nearly equal standard errors, such as total popu- 
lation and white population, one table is used to re- 
present them. As a result, the tables of standard errors 
(along with the factors) provide an indication of the 
order of magnitude of the standard errors rather than 
the precise standard error for any specific item. 



Table A-1. Standard Errors of Estimated Numbers 
Total, White or Spanish Origin 
(68 chances or. t of 100. Numbers in thousands) 



Size of 
estimate 



25 

50 

100 

250 

500 

1,000. . 



Standard 
error 



7 
10 
14 
23 
32 
45 



Size of 
estimate 



2,500. . . 
5,000. . . 
10,000. . 
25,000. . 
50,000 l . 



Standard 
error 



71 
100 
138 
204 
251 



'For estimates larger than 50,000,000 
multiply the estimate by 0.005 to get the 
standard error. 

Note: For a particular characteristic 
see table A-5 for the appropriate factor 
to apply to the above standard errors. 



Table A-2. Standard Errors of Estimated Numbers 
Black and Other Races 
(68 chances out of 100. Numbers in thou uis) 



Size of 
estimate 



25. 

50. 

100, 

250. 

500. 



Standard 
error 



8 
12 
17 
26 
37 



Size of 
estimate 



1,000. . . 
2,500. . . 
5,000. . . 
10,000 l . 



St andard 
error 



51 
76 
96 
97 



*Kor estimates larger than 10,000,000 
multiply the esti; ate by 0.010 to set the 
standard error. 

Note: For a particular characteristic 
see table A-5 for the appropriate factor to 
apply to t he above standard errors. 



Standard errors for data based on the decennial 
censuses. Sampling errors of nil data from 5, 1b and 20 
percent samples of the decern censuses shown in this 
report are small enough to L- disregarded. However, 
the standard errors may be found in the appropriate 
census volumes. 

Standard errors for data based on the 1960 census 1- 
in-1000 sample. Standard errors for educational data 
based on the 1960 census 1-in-1 000 sample are esti- 
mated by applying the appropriate factor given in foot- 
note 5 in table A-5 to the standard errors shown in tables 
A-1, A-2, A-3, or A-4. 

Standard errors for data based on the survey of 
economic opportunity. Standard errors for data based 
on the Survey of Economic Opportunity can be obtain- 
ed by multiplying the appropriate standard errors in 
table A-1, A-3, or A-6 by 1.45 for the total or white 
population, and the standard errors in table A-2, A-4, 
or A-6 by 1.3 for the black and other races population. 

Standard errors for data based on vital statistics. 
Since sample data are not involved in the numerator of 
any vital rate (mortality or fertility), the standard errors 
for such rates are zero. 

Illustration of the use of tables of standard errors. 
Table 4-4 of this report shows that in 1975 there were 
7,242,000 families with female heads. Table A-1 shows 
the standard error on an estimate of this size to be 
approximately, 117,000. The factor in table A-5 for 
household characteristics for families is 0.8, thus the 
standard error is approximately 94,000 = 1 17,000 x 0.8. 
The chances are 68 out of 100 that the estimate would 
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have been a figure differing from a complete census 
figure by less than 94,000. The chances are 95 out of 
100 that the estimate would have been a figure differ- 
ing from a complete census figure by less than 188,000 
(twice the standard error). 

Table A-3. Standard Errors of Estimaxod Percentages 
Total, White or Spanish Origin 



(68 Chances out q f f 100) 



Base of 
estimated 
percentage 
(thousands ) 






Estimc 


to. pecoiit tigc 






2 


or 

>s 


5 or 
95 


10 or 
90 


25 or 
75 


50 


75 


2 


.3 


3.6 


5.0 


7.2 


8 


J 


100 


2 


.0 


3. 1 


4. 3 


6.2 


7 


2 


250 


1 


.3 


2.0 


2.7 


3.9 


4 


5 


500 


0 


.9 


1.4 


1.9 


2.8 


3 


2 


1,000 


0 


.6 


1.0 


1.4 


2.0 


2 


3 


2,500 


0 


. 4 


0.6 


0.9 


1.2 


1 




5,000 


0 


.3 


0.4 


0.6 


0.9 


1 


0 


10,000 


0 


. 2 


0.3 


0.4 


0.6 


0 


7 


25,000 


0 


.13 


0.2 


0. 3 


0.4 


0 


5 


50,000 


0 


.09 


0. 14 


0.2 


0.3 


0 


3 


100,000. . . . 


0 


06 


0. 10 


0. 14 


0.2 


0 


2 



Note: For a particular characteristic 
see table A-5 for the appropriate factor to 
apply to the above standard errors. 



Table A-4. Standard Errors of Estimated Percentages 

Black and Other Races * l 

(68 chances out of 100) 



Base of 




Estimated 


percentage 




Estimated 


































percentage 


2 or 


5 or 


10 or 


25 or 


50 




(thousands ) 


98 


95 


90 




75 






75 


2. 7 


4.2 


5 


8 


8 


.4 


9 


6 


100 


2.3 


3.6 


5. 


0 


7 


2 


8 


4 


250 


1.5 


2.3 


3. 


2 


4 


6 


5 


3 


500 


1.0 


1.6 


2 . 


? 


3 


2 


3 


7 


1,000 


0. 7 


1.2 


1. 


6 


2 


3 


2 


6 


2,500 


0.5 


0.7 


1. 


0 


1 


4 


1. 


7 


5,000 


0.3 


0.5 


0. 


7 


1 


0 


1 


2 


10,000 


0.2 


0.4 


0 




0 


7 


0. 


8 


25,0 V) 


0. 15 


0.2 


0. 


] 


0 


5 


0. 


5 



Note: For a particular characteristic 
see table A-5 for the appropriate factor to 
apr. y to the above standard errors. 



Table 4-4 also shows that of the 7,242,000 families 
with female heads, 1,994,000 or 27.5 percent had one 
own child under 18, Table A-3 shows the standard error 
of 27.5 percent on a base 1 of 7,242,000 to be approxi- 
mately 0.8 percentage points. Table A-5 shows the 
factor for household characteristics is 0.8. Applying this 
factor to the standard error ubtained from table A-3 
provides a standard error of approximately 0.6 percent- 
age points. Consequently, chances are 68 out of 100 
that the estimated 27.5 percent would be within 0.6 
percentage points of a complete census figure, and 
chances are 95 out of 100 that the estimate would 
be within 1.2 percentage points of a complete census 
figure, i.e., this 95 percent confidence interval would be 
from 26.3 v. ?8 ? percent. 

Standani Er c; of a Difference. For a difference be- 
tween two sample r-vtimates, the standard error is 
approximately -n^ai to the square root of the sum of 
the squared standard errors of the estimates; the esti- 
mates can I ■ of numbers, percents, ratios, medians, etc. 
This will represent the actual standard error quite 
accurately for the difference between two estimates of 
the same characteristic in two different areas, or for the 
difference between separate and uncorrected character- 
istics in the same area. If, however, there is a high 
positive correlation between the two characteristics, the 
formula will overestimate the true standard error. 

Illustration of the computation of ths standard ii.ior 
of a difference between estimated numV~r$> Table 4-4 
of this report shows that in I960 there 4,196,000 
families with female heads. The app. •: eiV;e he- 

twe n the number of families with fe • n 1975 

and 1960 is 3,046,000. The standard ,242,000 
female-headed families in 1975 */ as shown 

above. Tabic A-1 and the fact -^i tohip 5 ?how the 
standard error on an estimate of 4.196.000 to be 
approximately 91,000. To get the standard a-.ji of the 
estimated change, the standard error «f a difference 
formula is used as follows: 




Therefore, the standard error of the estimated change of 
3,046,000 is about 

131,000= y/ (94,000) 2 + {91,000) 2 . 

This means the chances are 68 out of 100 that the esti- 
mated difference based on the sample estimates would 
vary from the difference derived using complete census 
figures by less than 13 .000. The 68 percent confidence 



'Some tables in this report do not show the bases of the 
percentages. The bases may be obtained by referring to the 
source of the data indicated at the bottom of each table. 
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interval around the 3,046,000 difference is from 
2,915,000 to 3,177,000, i.e., 3,046,000 ± 131,000. 
A conclusion that the average estimate of the difference 
derived from all possible samples of the same size and 
design lies within a range computed in this way would 
be correct for roughly 68 percent of all possible samples. 
The 95 percent confidence interval is 2,784,000 to 
3,308,000; thus, we can conclude with 95 percent con- 
fidence that the number of families with female heads 
in 1975 is actually greater than the number of female- 
headed families in 1960. 

Illustration of the computation of the standard error 
of a difference between estimated percentages. Table 
4-4 shows that of the 4,196,000 female-headed families 
in 1960, 785,000 or 18.7 percent had one own child 
under 18 while, as shown above, 27.5 percent of female- 
headed families in 1975 had one own child under 18. 
The standard error on 18.7 percent, using table A-3 
and factor table A-5 is found to be 0.9 percent; thus the 
standard error of the difference of 8.8 percent is 
approximately 

1.1 =V (0.6) 2 + (0.9) 2 . 

The 95 percent confidence interval around the 8.8 per- 
cent difference is from 6.6 to 11.0; we can conclude 
with 95 percent confidence that the percent of female- 
headed families in 1975 was actually higher than the 
percent in 1960. 

Standard Error of an Arithmetic Mean. To get a 
rough estimate of the standard error of a mean, the 
following formula can be used: 





[ c 




V PjXj'-X" 


n 


i=i 



where n is the weighted total number of cases in all c 
classes, pj is the proportion of total cases in the i th class, 
xj is the midpoint of the i tn class (or discrete value of 
the i tn class), and x is the mean value of the distribution: 
c 

X = S Pj Xj . 

i=1 

R is a constant which depends on the sample size, the 
sample design, and the estimation procedure. For cal- 
culations in this report, R = 1425 may be used. 

Certain mean values listed in the tables of this report 
were not calculated using the formula tor x given above. 
Rather, they were calculated as the ratio of two num- 
bers. For example, the mean number of children per 
family is calculated as 

x^ = total number of children 
y total number of families . 

The calculation of standard errors of ratios is discussed 
in the *r ,; '>n on "Standard Error of a Ratio". 



Standard Error of a Median. The standard error of 
an estimated median depends upon the form as well as 
on the size of the distribution from which the median 
is determined. An approximate method for measuring 
the reliability of a median is to determine an interval 
about the estimated median, such that there is a stated 
degree of confidence that the median based on a com- 
plete census lies within the interval. The following pro- 
cedure may be used to estimate confidence limits of a 
median based on sample data: 

1. Determine, using factor table A-5 and table A-3 
or A-4, the standard error on a 50 percent char- 
acteristic, using the appropriate base 2 ; 

2. add to and subtract from 50 percent the standard 
error determined in step T; 

3. using the distribution of the characteristic 2 , 
calculate the confidence interval corresponding 
to the two points established in step 2. 

A two standard error confidence interval may be deter- 
mined by finding th values corresponding to 50 percent 
plus and minus twice the standard error determined in 
step 1. 



Illustration of the computation of a confidence inter- 
val for a median. Table 14-8 of this report shows that 
the median income of Mexican women with income 
was $2,270 in 1973. The size, or base, of the distribu- 
tion from which this median was determined is 
1,177,000. 

1. Table A-3 shows that the standard error of 50 
percent on a base of 1,177,000 is about 2.2 per- 
cent. Applying the appropriate factor from table 
A-5, the standard error then is 2.2 x 0.8 = 1.8 per- 
centage points. 

2. To obtain a two standard error confidence inter- 
val on the estimated median, initially add to and 
subtract from 50 percent twice the standard 
error found in step 1. This yields percentage 
limits of 46.4 and 53.6. 

3. From table 14-8 it can be seen that 44.4 percent 
had incomes under $2,000 and 17.7 percent had 
incomes between $2,000 and $2,999. Using linear 
interpolation, the lower limit of the confidence 
interval is about: 

$1,999 + ($2,999 - $1,999) f 46 - 4 ^ 4 /' 4 ) ■ $2,1 12. 



2 Many tables in this report do not show the bases or distribu- 
tions on which the medians were calculated. The bases and distri- 
butions or standard errors of these medians may be obtained by 
referring to the source of the data indicated at the bottom of 
each table. 
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otal or »hl tr 

lack and other 

panltth* 

ttal status and household characteristics: 
r>tat or white 

Sonc household members 

All household members 

lack and other 

Some household members 

All household members 

finish 

Some household members* 

All household members : 

tlllty:-* * 

irobers of womrn 

In*: 

Uol. Unl ted States: 

Total or whl te 

Rlnck and other 

.•sldence* 

rational attainment and school enrollment: 5 

>tnl or *hlte 

Lack and orher 

ian I "sh* 



I 
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Cloth sexes j 
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1.5 ; 
2.11 



l.lj 

1. 1 ! 

1.7 I 



1.0 1 
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1. 1 . 



0.8 
0.7 
0.7 
0.8 



0.9 

o.a 



0.7 i 
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..a | 

i 

0.8 
(XJ 
(X) 
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(X) 
(X) 
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(X) 
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| 
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CX) 
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(X) I 
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CX) 
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1.0 
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(X) 
CX) 
(X) 
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CX) 
(X) 



3.0 j 
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2.0 
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CX) 
2.0 
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(X) I 
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I Values for these characteristics by nuc, race and sex ore not estimates fron the CPS but are obtained from an Independent source and are 
! «n the esttrattn^ procedure 1 for the CPS. Thus these values have no samnl ln« error associated with them. 
! Not applicable 

Factors found In this column should also be used for unrelated individuals for all except the marital status category. For this category, 
faralty standard errors for unrelated Individuals. 
Apply the fuctors In this re* table A-i or table A-3. 

'To obtain the factors toy Income and poverty dn ta col tectrd In 1967, multiply the factor for the period January 1967 to the present by 1.2. 

For 1967 SK.O data, multiply the standard errors In table A-l or table A-3 by 1.45 for total or vhlte, and by 1.3 for black and other. 

For I9b0 Decennial Census l-tn-t000 data for persons, multiply the standard errors In tables A-l through A-4 by 0.8 and for families, 
;lply !h* standard errors by 0.6. 
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Similarly, the upper limit may be found by linear inter- 
polation to be about: 



$1,999 + ($2,999- $1,999) 



/ 53.6- 44.4 \ 
\ 17.7 ) 



$2,519. 



Thus, an approximate 95 percent confidence interval 
around $2,270 ranges from $2,1 12 to $2,519. 

Standard Error of a Ratio. The standard error of a 
ratio, where the numerator and denominator are both 
sample estimates but the numerator is not a subset of 
the denominator, cannot be read directly from any of 
the standard error tables. It is possible 'o approximate 
the standard error of a ratio of estimates using the 
following fcmula: 



The ratio, — , can be a ratio of two estimated numbers, 

e.g., total number of children divided by total number 
of families; or it can be a percent change where x is the 
new value and y is the old value; or it can be a ratio 
of percents or a ratio of medians. 

Illustration of the computation of the standard error 
of a percent change. Table 4-4 shows that the percent 
change in the number of families with female heads 
from 1960 through 1975 was 72.6 percent. In the 
section "Standard Error of a Difference" it was shown 
that the standard errdr on 7,242,000 female-headed 
families in 1975 was 94,000 and the standard error on 



4,196,000 families with female heads in 1960 was 
91,000. Using the above formula, the standard error on 
the 72.6 percent increase is about: 



'(72.6%) 



_ /f7j42,000V[ / 94,000 V / 91^00_Yl 
VVU 96,000/ [\7,242,000/ \4,1 96,000/ ] 



0.044 = 4.4% 



Thus, an approximate 95- percent confidence interval 
around 72.6 percent ranges from 63.8 to 81.4 percent. 

Computation of the standard error of a ratio of 
medians. Table 10-3 shows that the ratio of women's to 
men's income in 1974 was 0.57. The section on the 
"Standard Error of a Median" explains how to calculate 
the standard error of S6,772 and $11,835, the medians 
used to form the ratio. In this instance, one must refer 
to the sources at the bottom of table 10-3 to obtain 
distributions or standard errors for these medians, since 
the distributions are not shown in the tab'es. Once the 
standard errors have been obtained, the calculation 
would be, exactly like the example for a percent change 
shown above. The equation used to obtain the standard 
error on 0.57 then would be: 



q / $6,772 
\$1 1,835 



y /6,772 V f/ °$6,772 V , / °$1 1,835 \A 
W\1 1,835/ [\ 6,772 / \ 11,835 /] 



Table A-6. Standard Errors of Estimated Fertility Rates 



(68 chances out of 100) 









Children 


born 


per 1,000 


women 






Number of women 




















(thousands) 


500 


1,000 


1,500 


2 


000 


2,500 


3,000 


3,500 


4,000 


250 


53 


91 


128 




164 


201 


. 238 


274 


311 


500 


37 


64 


90 




116 


142 


168 


194 


220 


750 


30 


52 


74 




95 


116 


137 


158 


179 


1,000 


26 


45 


64 




82 


101 


119 


137 


155 


2,000 


19 


32 


45 




58 


71 


84 


97 


110 




12 


20 


29 




37 


45 


53 


61 


70 


10,000 


8 


14 


20 




26 


32 


38 


43 


49 


15,000 


7 


12 


17 




21 


26 


31 


36 


40 




6 


10 


14 




19 


23 


27 


31 


35 




5 


9 


13 




17 


20 


24 


28 


31 



Note: Multiply the above standard errors by 1.45 for data from the Survey of Economic 



Opportunity . 

To obtain standard errors for metropolitan-nonmetropolitan residence fertility rates, 
multiply the above standard errors by 1.41. 
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